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Business partnerships 
can be tickets to growth 
or shortcuts to disaster. 
Here's hoiv to develop 
relationships that succeed, 




Microsoft Office. Leading applications 

designed for Windows 95. 

Our goal is to help you work and move faster in a world of 
bigger competitors. Microsoft® Word, part of the Microsoft 
Office suite of programs designed for Windows 1 95, is the first 
step. It's a word processor that removes the barriers between 



step, us a woro processor mat removes tne Darners oeiween 
you and your work, enhancing the potential of your software 

Simple, everyday tasks now happen automatically. Spell 
checking and formatting happen on the fly, with no secret 
commands hiding their capabilities. Complex tasks are made 
simple. The TipWizard* assistant recognizes when you're 
doing something the long way. and shows you a simpler, 
faster way to do it. And if you're switching from WordPerfec 
to Microsoft Word, special support and tools makes the 
transition fast and fluid. Built-in file conversions allow you 
to easily transfer your old word processing files into Word, 
while online help for WordPerfect users helps you make the 
change with limited downtime. You and your people spend 
less time working around the software, more time working 
on the business at hand. ^tUk 

This is Microsoft Word for Windows 95. Using the power and 

simplicity of the Windows 95 operating jPSMfwcess your 
software's full potential. To achieve your company's full potential 
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No obstacles between you and your software. 

Now when you have a question about how to do sofjSfehing, just ask 



How do I print an add/ess on an envelope? Type-$JpusingJi^ 

the Answer Wizard walks you through the process-{lntelliSense ' technology in 

action). You don't have to rely on a computer #perttg> shofcyou how. You don't 

have to spend a month's income on training and support. Instead, the people in 
your company can find the answers themselves. 



), Windows, and the Windows logo are registered trad 
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etween you and your customers. 







Use the new Internet Assistant for Microsoft Word to create home 
pages on the World Wide Web. (Just download the tools from our 



Web site.) Save a document in HTML format and it's ready to post to 
the Web where current clients and new customers can find it. You 



can even use Microsoft Word to create your e-mail or Internet 



messages with WordMail. And send your message without ever 



leaving the program. Inside your company and out, it's now easier for 
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your work 



Make the move to working with fewer obstacles. 

ore information on Microsoft solutions for your small business, go to http://www.microsoft.com/smallbiz. 

And, if you're thinking about moving from WordPerfect, go to http://www.microsoft.com/switch. 



Microsoft 



WHERE DO YOU WANT TO CO TODAY*" 



Where do you want to go today? are trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. WordPerfect is a registered trademark of Novell. Inc. 
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Under an "in-plant" arrangement, Chris LaBonte ofG&F Industries Inc. worked in a Base 
Corp. plant, making purchases for G&F. It is one of many types of alliances that fmns are 
creating to achieve goals they could not accomplish on their ou y )t. Cover Story, Page 18. 
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Right Match 

Forming strategic alliances with other 
companies is fast becoming a necessity for 
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26 — Makings Of A Successful Alliance 
28— What To Read, Where To Go 
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Of Business Security 

Gee-whiz products and technology-based 
services are giving small firms new crime- 
stopping options. 
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32 X Marks The Spot 
For Low-Key Sales 

Some retailers craft subtle ways to 
connect with Generation X consumers 
without putting off older shoppers. 
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To Cash In Hand 

Compensating salespeople only after 
customers pay up can improve cash flow. 
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An executive-suite company can offer a 
convenient, cost-efficient alternative to 
conventional office space. 
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46 Firms 9 New Lease On Life 

Reduced costs and worry-free 
maintenance are among the advantages 
that prompt companies to lease vehicles 
50 — Finding What You Need 
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Some software programs are designed to 
help small-business owners invest outside 
their firms to prepare for retirement. 
55 — Programs For Planning 
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Regaining the driver's seat at your bank; 
when a daughter w^ants to buy the firm. 
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Leasing vehicles helps dental-supplies sales 

rep Karen Martinez s employer manage 
tmvel costs. Transportation Page 1^6. 
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61 The Case For E-mail 

The advantages of this tool designed to 
speed communications outweigh the 
disadvantages for small firms. 
62 — Making The Connections 
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Charging either sex more than the other for 
the same services draws legislative fire. 
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66 Businessman On A Mission 

Edwin Lupberger, the U.S. Chamber's 
1996-97 chairman, knows a thing or two 
about energy, and he is applying his owti to 
the organization's grass-roots efforts. 
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84 On Independent Contractors 

Express your experiences and views on 
the problems of classifying independent 
contractors for tax purposes. 
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85 On Outsourcing 

Most respondents to the March Where I 
Stand poll outsource business functions and 
have no plans to discontinue the practice. 
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Duplicating nature pays off for California 
Country Trees founders Gary Ha nick, left 

and Bennett Abrams. Making It Vaye 
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The Truth About Relationships 



In any relationship, certain attributes and goals of the parties involved 
enable the partnership to succeed or, conversely, cause it to fail 

Our May cover story, "Striking The Right Match." written by 
Associate Editor Roberta Maynard, examines why small companies are 
finding it essential to establish strategic relationships with other 
businesses and what makes such alliances work well. 

If your firm is still going it alone or if your partnerships with other 
companies occasionally seem rocky, you'll find some useful advice in this 
story, beginning on Page 18. 



Your company probably has one or more 
employees who work quietly behind the 
scenes, ensuring that the product or 
Service you provide is the highest caliber 
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Two people who play such roles at 
Motion's Business are Deputy Editor 
Terry Shea (seated in the photo) and 
Associate Editor Steve Rush, who oper- 
ate our copy desk. While we demand high-quality work from even- 
employee, these two serve as our quality-assurance team. Like the 
writers whose names appear on the stoiies, they have worked to make 
sure every article in this issue, as in others, is complete and interesting. 



For information on trends, see "The Brave 
New World Of Business Security," on Page 
29, and "X Marks The Spot For Low-Key 
Sales," on Page 32. 

If you have employee compensation 
on your mind, see "Linking Pay- 
^•vdav To Cash In Hand," on 
«*-v Page :><», and "( 'heck The Fine 
Print In Picking A 101(k) 
Plan," on Page 74. If technology 
is your interest, see how other entrepreneurs are doing business more 
efficiently in "The Case For E-mail," on Page til. 

Next month, we'll look at guarding against business espionage and 
how small \'wm> are cutting insurance costs, among other topics. 
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A Balanced Report 
On Self-Insuring 

Your March cover story, "Switching 

To Self-Insurance," was the best 

article I have read on the subject. It put 
into perspective the usual circus barkers' 
ballyhoo touting self-insurance as a cure 
for all the ills of the world. The account 
was trulv balanced. 

Policyholders considering a switch to 
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self-insurance should give careful consid- 
eration to the downside potential. Insur- 
ance-company overhead, profit, and taxes 
eat up well over 50 percent of every 
premium dollar, so there definitely can be 
savings under self-insurance. On the 
other hand, simply shifting these costs to 
the policyholder may not result in any 
overall savings to the policyholder. 
Eugene /?. Anderson 
Anderson Kill Olick 

A: Oshinsky, PC 
Attorneys and Counsellors at Law 
New York 

Communication Is Key 

As a health and welfare consulting 
office, we were pleased at your 
approach in "Switching To Self-Insur- 
ance." The story did not sugarcoat the 
pros or diminish the cons of this method of 
providing health coverage for employees. 

The clipboard checklist of seven critical 
decision-making areas should be a useful 
tool for employers considering self-fund- 
ing of group health coverage. Regarding 
item No. 7 on the list, we would under- 




score the necessity of communication with 

tr 

workers. 

Self-insurance is a long-term commit- 
ment to achieve the desired results for 
both employer and employee. Any modifi- 
cation to the health-benefit plan will 
ahvays require well-drafted w ritten docu- 
ments and effective verbal communica- 
tion. 

On another matter, our impression of 
the firms in the article that had made the 
switch to self-insurance and returned to 
fully insured plans was that they either 
w ere not good candidates to begin with or 
that they mismanaged the process of 
self-insurance. This is yet another reason 
to answer the questions in the checklist 
honestly. 

Timothy M. Reams 
Manager 

Ai1 h u r Andersen LLP 
Rock Island III. 

Withholding Details 

We made the switch to self-insur- 
ance three years ago. While the 





first year w as our "disaster/' with several 
high claims, the last two years helped 
make up for it. 

Our main reason for the switch was to 
retain the best possible coverage for our 
employees. We did not w r ant to limit their 
choices with a health-maintenance organi- 
zation, and with traditional insurance the 
deductible and co-insurance kept rising. 
We now have a $100 deductible with a 
maximum $500 out-of-pocket expense — 
better coverage than the state guidelines, 
and we are saving money to boot. 

As for keeping employees w r ell-in- 
formed, we tend to disagree. This com- 
pany has ahvays been fair with its employ- 
ees. But even when we are generous, we 
often are met with the attitude that there 
is a catch — that if the company is doing 
something good for the employees, then it 
must be doing something even better for 
the company. 

Because, as your article points out, the 
workers may notice little if any difference 
when a company self-insures, w r e have 
opted to leave well enough alone and not 
give detailed information about being 
self- funded. Yes, we are doing something 
good for the company (saving money), but 
we feel we are doing something even 
better for our employees. 
Patricia A. Traynor 
Corporate Secretary 
Graphic Crafts Inc. 
Willow Street Pa, 
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Further Insurance 
Against Lease Problems 

Your March article "Shutting The 
Door On Lease Problems" omitted 
one point. Leases should be reviewed by 
your insurance agent or broker. Most 
lawyers who inspect leases don't check or 
don't understand how a businesses insur- 
ance pro-am will respond to require- 
ments in a lease. Often, the lease's insur- 
ance language is archaic or inappropriate. 
Jeffrey A. Murray 
President and CEO 
Acordia of Arizona 
Phoenix 

Auditing Your Lease 



You correctly pointed out the mi- 
ll portance of using professionals 



during the lease process and of getting 
everything in writing. But to make sure 
the door is really shut on problems, one 
additional step is prudent. 

Even with professionally executed 
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leases, a surprisingly large percentage of 
tenants are overcharged because of im- 
proper subsequent lease administration. 
The tenant or a representative should 
conduct an annual lease audit to verifv 
that all of the landlord's billings conform 
with lease terms. 

Many commercial tenants outsource 
this function to firms that will conduct a 
lease audit at no charge other than a 
percentage of the savings generated. 
Bob Wiesner, Senior PaHner 
The Robert Thomas Group 

Dee) field, III. 



Electronic Mail Has 
Its Limitations, Too 



L 



The letter to the editor in the 
3 March issue promoting the ex- 



panded use of electronic-mail addresses 
was timely. My comments, in fact, are 
being dispatched to you electronically. 



However, we should not be blind to the 
limitations of e-mail or too quick to 
abandon regular mail. 

I have encountered e-mail that took 
three days to cross the Pacific. A downed 
file server is as useless as a padlocked 
post office. I have also encountered diffi- 
culties in making e-mail connections be- 
cause of trivial errors in punctuation. The 
Postal Service, in most cases, is far more 
forgiving of a dropped comma. 

I also harbor a suspicion that e-mail is 
not afforded the same 1 respect as a com- 
munication that arrives on paper. There is 
a widespread belief in some organizations 
that an e-mail request can be ignored. 
Hitting the delete key is so much easier 
than a slam-dunk into the circular file. 
Jerri) Gen nam 
East Brunswick, N.J. 

[Editor's Note: For more on this subject, 

see "The Case For E-mail " on Page 61 J 




Speaking Up 

For Community Colleges 

The next time Nation's Business 
covers work-force training, it ought 
to take a look at America's community 
colleges. Although a reader of "Closing 
The Skills Gap" in the March issue 
wouldn't know r it, community colleges 
provide most of America's w T ork-force 
training, much of it customized and deliv- 
ered to the work site. 

Check us out. We do it better and 
cheaper. 

Gary Davis, Executive Director 

Illinois Community College 

Trustees Association 
Springfield, III. 



Correction 

In the resources list accompanying April's 
story on Latin American trade, the phone 
number of the publisher of Divesting and 
Selling in Latin Ant erica was incorrect. 
The correct numbers for Hemisphere 
Business are: (913) 677-4116 or 1-800-846- 
3131: the fax number is (913) 789-8945. 




You can communicate with Nation's 
Business via: 

Letter: Editor Nation's Business 
1615 H Street, N.W 
Washington, D.C 20062-2000 
Fax: (202) 887-3437 
I CompuServe: 76436, 1 735; Internet: 
761*36. 1 735@compuserve. com 

Please include your tele})! tone number 
and your postal address. Because of 
space limitations, we cannot print all 
letters received, and those selected for 
publication mag be condensed. 





Get the Facts. 
Right Now! 

Small-Business Information 
Instantly Accessible via Fax. 

Nations Business' 
Market FAX service 
gives you quick and 
easy access to the 
small-business 
information you 
want and need. 
You can order 
articles from Nation's 
Business and receive them 
via fax instantly! 

4 Articles Now Available: 

($4.95 per article) 
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• Forming strategic alliances is fast becoming 
a necessity for small firms trying to stay 
competitive. 

4828 X Marks The Spot For Low-Key Sales: 

• Some retailers craft subtle approaches to 
connect with Generation X consumers 
without putting off older shoppers. 

4829 The Case For E-mail: 

• This communications tool's advantages 
for small firms outweigh the 
disadvantages. 

4824 Help Wanted Desperately: 

• Faced with a labor squeeze, small companies 
are adopting a broad assortment of 
approaches to find and keep good workers. 
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4800 • Find out which articles are the most- 
requested by over 850,000 Nation's 
Business subscribers. Call now to receive 
your FREE copy of the Nation's Business 
Best-Seller List. 

♦ How To Order: 

To order, call toll-free l-8(M>-597-73fi:i 

and enter the number of the article you 
are requesting; then enter your credit 
card number* and fax number. The 
article will arrive within minutes. 

* Visa, MasterCard, or American Kxpress 
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Business news in brief from the nation's capital. 
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Lawmakers Have Their Work 
Cut Out For Them 

If Republican members of Congress are 
to run for re-election in November on a 
strong record of accomplishment, they 
will need to carry the frenetic pace set in 
the weeks before Congress' two-week 
April recess into the 40 or so legislative 
days remaining this year. 

House Majority Leader Richard K. 
Armey, R-Texas, acknowledged as much 
in a letter to GOP colleagues just before 
the recess: "When we left town for the 
February recess, I'll be the first to admit 
that we were in somewhat of a muddle." 
March was a 44 'transition month; a stag- 
ing ground for our climb back into the 
game," he continued. 

The GOP will begin the climb on rather 
high ground after a March in which 
Congress passed several measures in- 
cluded in the Contract With America, the 
agenda that House Republicans drew up 
in 1994 and promised they would send to 
President Clinton before the 1996 elec- 
tions. Contract measures signed by Clin- 
ton in March and April include: 

Legislation empowering the presi- 
dent to veto specific spending line items 
and limited tax breaks — those that lose 
revenue and benefit fewer than 100 indi- 
viduals or companies — in appropriations 
bills. The new law T goes into effect Jan. 1 
and runs through Dec. 81, 2004. 

A regulatory-relief bill that allows 
small businesses to take federal agencies 
to court if the agencies fail to consider 
small-business concerns in drawing up 
regulations. Small firms also gain the 
potential to recover some costs involved in 
such actions. 

■ An increase in the amount of income 
i^etirees may earn before they begin 
losing Social Security benefits. The earn- 
ings limit had been $11,520, after which 
people over 65 lost $1 in benefits for every 
$3 earned. The limit will rise to $12,500 
this tax year and increase by $1,000 a year 
until 2000, when it will reach $17,000. In 
2001 it will rise to $25,000, and in 2002 it 
will increase to $30,000. 

Congress also passed and Clinton re- 
luctantly signed a new farm bill, which 
was not part of the Contract With Amer- 
ica but was high on House and Senate 






The Aging 
American 
Customer 




Number Of Americans By Age Group 



The number of Americans 
who are middle-aged or 
older will continue growing 
over the next 20 years, 
according to the U.S. Census 
Bureau, and this will present 
many new product and 
service sales opportunities 
to savvy U.S. business 
people. (Nation 's Business 
will be providing more 
information on population 
trends and their impact on 
business in the months to 
come. In this issue, see k X 
Marks The Spot For Low-Key 
Sales, about marketing to 
the 17-to-30 age group, on 
Page 32.) 
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lawmakers' list of things to do before the 
spring planting season began. 

The law not only ends decades-old 
federal controls on crop-planting deci- 
sions but also is expected to reduce 
federal spending on farm programs by 
about $10 billion by the year 2000. 

The most important business-backed 
measure passed by Congress in March — 
but one that Clinton has said he would 
veto — was bipartisan legislation to re- 
place the current crazy quilt of state 
product-liability laws with a uniform fed- 
eral statute. Such legislation, which was 
also included in the Contract With Amer- 
ica, has been a top business priority for 
more than IS vears. 

According to the House majority leader's 
office, representatives hoping to run on 
their accomplishments still need to advance 
at least some tax-related measures — most 
likely to include a proposed constitutional 
amendment requiring a two-thirds vote of 



Congress to raise taxes, or a bill giving 
taxpayers new rights in dealing with the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

Armey also suggests that lawmakers 
must pass at least one environmental bill 
and a measure to reduce the size of the 

federal gove rnment 

The Senate's plate is even fuller. Items 
scheduled for votes soon would limit con- 
gressional terms and protect the rights of 
citizens if government actions significantly 
diminish the value of their property. 

Other bills set for Senate votes before 
Memorial Dav include a measure that 

■ 

would further restrict illegal immigration. 

Even though Congress and the White 
House have yet to agi'ee on a final fiscal 
1996 budget plan and spending bills for 
many parts of the government, they will 
have to begin working on the budget 
outline and spending bills for fiscal 1997, 
which begins Oct. L 

— Albert G. Holzinger 
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WINDOWS NT SERVER IS THE SIMPLEST, 



MOST PAINLESS WAY FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 



Microsoft 

Windows NT 



■ 



TO NETWORK WINDOWS-BASED PCS. 



■ £32 



M i 



Many business decisions require large amounts of careful analysis, research, and brain 
power. Others require considerably less. 

Take the issue of how to network your Windows®- based PCs: Windows NT" Server 
operating system is the obvious choice, because it's Windows. It's so perfect for growing 
companies that already thousands of small businesses are using it. 

Why? It provides safe central storage of your files and runs the applications that run 
your business. Installation can take less than an hour, and Windows NT Server is smart 
enough to figure out what hardware you already have. Windows NT Server also allows 



employees working out of the 
office to connect to your 
network at any time, from 
anywhere. So they can access 





Windows NT 
Server 


NetWare 


Everything you need in one box 


X * - 1 


no 


Familiar Windows environment 




no 


Street price for a 10- user server * 


$999 


$1622 



information and files just like they were at their desks. And with built-in support for the 
Internet, your company's World Wide Web page will be up and running in no time. 

In case you're thinking cost, the choice is just as clear. Windows NT Server costs 
one-third less than NetWare? Windows NT Server. Who says there are no easy answers in 
business? For store locations and seminar information, call (800)60-S0URCE, Dept. A025 
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Making The Climb 



Onto Store Shelves 



rying to get a new product onto the 
shelves at drugstores and super- 
market chains is a bit like tackling 
Mount Everest — the mountain will 
be there whether you climb it or not. 

Product buyers — a manufacturer's only 
path to store shelves — have little time, 









refused to wear the available products. To 
succeed, Caring Products International, the 
Seattle-based company I founded with a 
partner in 1992, needed to convince product 
buyers of the need for a markedly new 
incontinence product and of our ability to 
reach both the existing market and those 

people who were lim- 
iting their activities 
rather than wearing 
the products already 
on store shelves. 

Todav, our 40-em- 
ployee company is 
projecting sales of 
$10 million for the 
current fiscal year. It 
has stocking arrange- 
ments with some of 
the largest chain 
stores. The lessons to 
be learned from our 
success are valuable 
to anv manufacturer 

tr 

trying to gain shelf 
space: 
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The Rejoice product of Susan A. Schreter's firm has caught on 
at national grocery and drugstore chains. 



less shelf space, and lots of competition 
for their attention. It's easy for buyers to 
stick with established sellers, making the 
climb difficult for any new product. 
I found this out firsthand when I sought 

retail space for my firm's first product 

Unlike bulky, plastic-coated "briefs" or 
diapers for incontinent adults, our Rejoice 
product is more like traditional under- 
wear — a reusable cotton pant combined 
with state-of-the-art absorbent material. 

Our market research showed that there 
were 3 million to 5 million adults who 

Susan A. Sehreter prepared this account 
with Contributing Editor Susan Middle 
Jaffe. Readers with insights on stalling 
or running a business are invited to 
contribute to Entrepreneur's Notebook. 
Write to: Editor Nation's Business, 1615 
H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20062- 
2000. 



Establish an 
organization of bro- 
kers or manufac- 
turers' representa- 
tives. Using repre- 

sentatives to market 

your product is a 
highly cost-effective way to introduce 
your products to buyers. The larger and 
more respected the broker, the better. 




Be prepared. Once a buyer says 
"No," it's over until the chain names a new 
buyer or your other successes force the 
chain to reconsider. So it's crucial that you 
come in with a strong, well-prepared 
presentation that sells your product and 
does it quickly. 

For us, convincing buyers required 
more than just the standard business 
presentation; we needed testimonials 
from people dissatisfied with the available 
products in order to demonstrate the 
need for an alternative. 




I se \ our differences to your advan- 

tage. The majority of buyers I met had 
never opened a package of adult diapers 
before our meeting. Until we showed 



them the existing products and then ours, 
they couldn't fully appreciate why Rejoice 
is different and could help their business. 




Know the store. Visit a chain's 
stores to see the products sold in your 
category. Determine where your goods 
would fit on the shelf and whether floor 
displays are possible. 

Arrive at the sales call armed with 
information provided by your broker, 
ranging from data on competition and 
pricing to local demographics and the 
store's sales priorities. 




Listen to the buyer's needs, and 
make reasonable counterproposals. If 

the buyer likes your product, but at a cost 
for store entry that could break your 
budget, don't despair. Try instead to 
determine what the company expects 
from the buyer — what he or she really 
needs to get from you. By determining 
this, you have a better chance of counter- 
ing with a win-win proposal. 

iven the demands of their jobs, 
product and service buyers today 
find their time for evaluating mar- 
ket trends and customer needs is 
constantly shrinking. Identifying those 
needs and how r your product addresses 
those concerns or a specific market gap 
can make the difference between reaching 
the top and staying at ground level. nb 




What I 

Learned ^ 

Convincing product 
buyers that your new 
offering is needed is 
the only way to get 
a foot in the door at 
the big chains. 









Corporate Card 
For Small Business 



To compete and succeed today, you 
need the right tools. That's why so 
many successful small business owners 
just like you rely on the Corporate Card 
from American Express. 

Small businesses look to the Corporate Card 
for vital savings on everyday business 
needs. Savings on Hertz car rentals, 
US Hilton Hotels & Resorts, Mobil gasoline, 
and UPS air shipping.* Plus, complimentary 
memberships in Hertz #1 Club Gold and 
Hilton Executive HHonors .** With 
detailed monthly statements and quarterly 
expense reports, the Corporate Card also 



provides a complete picture of all charges 
a big help at tax time. 



pply for yours today by calling 




1-800-541-AMEX. 




JODY SNARPLBS 
SHARPLES CONSTRUCTION 



Small Business 
Services 

"Special terms and conditions apply. "Approved enrollment is required for complimentary membership 



Tta Corporate Card 



TO YOUR SUCCESS 




Managing Your Small Business 



Build in (j quality I h rough ft na ncial rewards; banking 
on the big picture; head nig off competition. 



Hij Roberta Miu/iiard 



QUALITY CONTROL 



Hammering Home 
Performance Incentives 

How does a company president 

motivate everyone in the firm — 
from administrative assistants to 
project managers — to deliver a 
superior product? It was a chal- 
lenge that John Westrum faced in 
1998, when dramatic business 
growth — 100 percent in three 
years — had his 25 employees 
scrambling to keep up with the 
work. 

Westrum was concerned about 

maintaining the quality of the new 

homes being built by his Blue Bell, 
Pa., firm, Westrum I)evel< )| >ment 
Co. It seemed to him that the 
five-year-old company had lost sight 
of three* quality-control fundamen- 
tals: customer satisfaction, on-time 
delivery, and budget control. 

In response, Westrum adopted 
an incentive 1 program suggested 
by his employees. The incentives 
are based on how well the entire 
team of employees is able to meet 

goals that have been carefully 

established for each home built. 

Under the program, an average of 
$1,000 per house is allocated to an incen- 
tive pool. Each home-construction job is 
divided into 10 stages, from the initial 
notice to build to the end of the 1 one-vear 
warranty period. When the company 
meets the goal for a given stage, the 
employee team collects 10 percent of the 
allocated amount, 

In a typical quarter, $17,000 in incen- 
tives is distributed among the company's 
employees. From April 1995 through this 
April, the employees earned $7S,()0() of a 
possible $150,000. 4t I leant that money to 
be paid/' says Westrum* "As a business 
owner, the more I pay out, the more 
exceptional work we are doing." 

He says that "at first the goal was to 
have everyone in the company know what 
the performance standards were and how 
to meet them," but now the application 
has become more far-reaching. Employ- 
tea use the system to anticipate potential 
problems on any given construction pro* 
ject and make* the changes required to 
avert them. 
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An incentive program cultivates quality and team spirit at the home-const Miction firm owned by 
John Westrum, bottom right, at a building site with his management team: from left, Steven 
Stonghion, ('lens Gillen, and John Harper. 



Westrum, who at first was reluctant to 
start the program because of the sizable 
cash outlay required, now can't say 
enough good things about it. "Self-esteem 
is phenomenal. It has raised the level of 
professionalism to one that allows us to 
compete with any company in the nation," 
he says. "It has boosted quality, financial 



Have You Seen Your Banker 
For Your Annual Checkup? 

Business owners typically think of their 
bank when they're facing immediate bor- 
rowing needs but not when they're mak- 
ing strategic business plans. 

Realizing this, Ken Lipke, vice presi- 
dent at Bank Leumi Trust Company of 
New York, in New York City, began 
inviting his commercial customers to 
come in annually for a financial checkup. 

At these meetings, Lipke and his cli- 
ents review their entire banking relation- 
ship, including, for example, how well a 
loan or a line of credit has met the 



controls, and customer satisfaction and 
has cultivated a team spirit that, I think, is 
second to none. 

"You'd be surprised how people lift 
each other up when everyone is working 
toward the same goal and they see 
someone needs help. It has provided 
sanity in a very intense business." 




businesses needs. Discussing a company's 
overall direction and financial strategy for 
the coming year alerts Lipke to clients' 
plans to lease 1 equipment, to expand, or to 
enter new markets. 

Often, he says, the process has helped 
his clients save 1 money or put funds to 
better use by adding bank services they 
weren't aware 1 of or by dropping those 
they no longer need. 

"A business person tends to be crisis- 
oriented," says Lipke. "This forces them 
to sit back and think about the big picture. 
When they do that, things they haven't 
thought about often come up and can be 
addressed in a more strategic way." 




Sprouting Sales 
With Green' Products 

Lest anyone think that environmentally 
friendly products are merely a vestige of 
the past, the success of Wendy Walker's 
business in Rockville, Md., proves other- 
wise. 

First-year revenues at her store, As 
Kindred Spirits, came to $700,000 in 1995, 
up 70 percent from the year before, when 
Walker sold her goods only from mall 
kiosks. By the end of 1995, the mailing list 
of 1,500 names she had brought from the 
former kiosk operation had ballooned to 
4,000. She projects revenues this year of 
$900,000. 

Walker owns and operates the store in 
a shopping center with her husband, Jeff. 
She sells jewelry, sculpture, original art- 
work, ceramics, cards, and apparel, em- 
phasizing recycled goods and hemp cloth- 
ing — no leather or plastic products. A 
percentage of the profits goes to provid- 
ing vegetarian food to international relief 
programs. 

Walker believes the inventory she car- 
ries helps create an ambiance that draws 
customers w r ho identify with her own 
ideology. 

It's not just baby boomers reliving their 
youth w T ho are buying her "green" goods, 
either. College students make up a large 
part of Walker's customer base. To keep 
them coming back, she is careful to offer 
products in a wide range of prices, as well 
as special events geared to them. 

Another factor in drawing customers, 



Walker believes, has been her retail 
neighbors, which include natural-foods 
purveyor Fresh Fields and other stores 
that cater to what Walker calls "lifestyle" 
customers. 
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Offering items in tune with her own environmentally 
aware ideology has led to success for Wendy Walker 
and her store, As Kindred Spirits. 



Walker reaches out to these potential 
customers by advertising on public radio 
and in neighborhood newspapers. A 
steady menu of storytelling sessions, book 
signings, and other events provides some- 
thing extra for customers. 

Walker finds many of the 
products she sells through cot- 
tage businesses and at shows 
for wholesalers. 

The following two sources of 
environmental products have 
also been useful: 
■ The National Green 

Paget, published by Co-op 

America, a national nonprofit 
group. It lists 1,500 firms that 
supply environmental products 
and services. To obtain a copy, 
send $6.95 to Co-op America, 
1612 K Street, N.W., Suite 600, 
Washington, D.C. 20006; or call 
1-800-58-GREEN (1-800-584- 
7336). 

The Green Pages, a direc- 
tory of 5,000 U.S. suppliers of 
environmental products and 
services, published by U S 
WEST in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. A supplement to The 
Export Yellow Pages, it is avail- 
able free while supplies last 
from local Commerce Depart- 
ment offices, or it can be or- 
dered for $19.95 by calling U S 
WEST Direct at 1-800-422- 
8793. 




LEGAL ARRANGEMENTS 



NB TIPS 



Protect Your Company's 
Proprietary Information 

If you are about to acquire a business or if 
your employees or suppliers have access 
to valuable, confidential information, you 
might want to implement noncompetition 
agreements. 

Such agreements are especially impor- 
tant for businesses involved in cutting- 
edge technology and for companies whose 
client relations are critical, such as ad- 
vertising firms. 

A noncompetition agreement is de- 
signed to keep the proprietary and other 
elements of a firm's success from being 
used by former owners or employees in a 
competing new venture. 

The agreement could bar a former 
owner from establishing a competing 
business, for example, or it could preclude 
former employees from using information 
such as secret processes, client data, or 
customer lists. 

It could also prohibit a former em- 
ployee from soliciting the firm's key 
suppliers or its employees. 

In most states — a notable exception is 



California — noncompetition agreements 
are enforceable at least to some degree. A 
court is unlikely to view an agreement 
favorably, however, if the agreement is 
not reasonable or is overly broad, says 
Kenneth Schmeichel, a partner in the 
Cleveland law firm of Calfee, Halter & 
Griswold. 

The contract should include a detailed 
description of the product, service, or 
information to be protected; the period 
covered (typically one or two years, de- 
pending on the industry); and the agree- 
ment's geographic scope, which may in- 
clude markets the company has plans to 
enter. 

"The important thing is that an agree- 
ment puts on record what the employer 
views as confidential information and 
shows, by the employee's signature, that 
he or she recognizes that," says Schmei- 
chel. 

Before contacting a lawyer to draft an 
agreement, companies can save time and 
money by identifying exactly what they 
want to protect, taking into account their 
own situation and their particular trade or 
industry, Schmeichel says. 





Resources On Latin America 

Information about business opportunities in 
Latin America is available in a variety of 
publications geared to U.S. companies. 
Here are several that can be ordered 
through the U.S. Chamber of Commerce: 

Survey of Foreign Investment Cli- 
mate, $30; Welcome to Chile Guide, $45; and 
Guide to Mexico for Business, $18. 

■ A series of "How To" pamphlets on 
doing business in Brazil; $15 apiece. 

■ Directories listing U.S. companies 
doing business in each country; prices vary. 

Magazines on nine key countries, com- 
piled by the Association of American Cham- 
bers of Commerce in Latin America. 

For a complete listing of publications, call 
the U.S. Chamber at (202) 4&3-5460. 




Meeting Madness 

Jack Pitney, a professor of government at 
Claremont McKenna College, in Clare- 
mont, Calif., offers this thought on how a 
meeting should never go: "Purgatory is a 
meeting that goes off on a tangent. Hell is a 
meeting that ends there;' fE 
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Growing businesses share their experiences in creating 
and marketing new products and services. 



Designing The Future 




By Laura M. Lit van 

any companies working to curtail 
their impact on the environment 
are well-versed in these three R's: 
Reduce. Reuse. Recycle. In recent 
years, businesses of all types have drawn on 
these concepts, cutting back on their use of 
resources and turning waste into raw 
materials. 

But William A. McDonough, founder of a 
20-employee architecture firm in Char- 
lottesville, Va., has built his business on the 
philosophy of a fourth R: Redesign. 

Since the mid-1980s, William McDon- 
ough + Partners has been creating building 
designs that give priority to environmental 
considerations, such as im- 
proved indoor air quality or 
lower energy consumption. 
Now, McDonough is helping 
clients redesign their manufac- 
turing processes. In his first 
major project, he recently 
helped a textiles manufacturer 
develop a biodegradable fabric 
that is made without the use of 
toxic chemicals. 

While it may seem unusual 
for a maker of buildings to 
become involved in the making 
of products, to McDonough it's 
a logical link. He thinks pollu- 
tion often is a sign of faulty 
design, and that an architect, 
trained in the intricacies of 
form and function, is well- 
positioned to find a solution. 

"I see anv emission as a 

%j 

signal of inefficiency," says Mc- 
Donough, 45, who also is dean 
of the school of architecture at 
the University of Virginia, in 
Charlottesville. 'To me, it's a 
design opportunity, left and 
right." . 

His interest in "green" ar- E 
chitecture dates to the mid- \ 
1970s, when he designed one of § 
the first solar-heated homes in o 
Ireland while pursuing a grad- \ 



uate degree in architecture at Yale Univer- 
sity. 

Although he founded his firm in 1981, it 
wasn't until 1985 that he took on a major 
commercial environmental project. He was 
hired to design the New York City head- 
quarters of the Environmental Defense 
Fund, an environmental group whose offi- 
cials made it clear that indoor air quality 
was a priority. 



The environment is ken for architect 

William A. McDonough, with a model of 
a solar-heated factory his firm designed. 




Acknowledging that concern, Mc- 
Donough and his staff hunted for building 
materials that did not contain toxic chemi- 
cals. But it was tough, because at the time 
companies in the industry fiercely guarded 
details of their products' contents, he says. 
But some companies came around. In one 
instance, a paint manufacturer agreed to 
eliminate some product additives to meet 
McDonoughs needs. 

As more companies have embraced the 
notion of "green" architecture, McDonough 
has been tapped to do projects for major 
corporations. In the past few years he has 
designed a new corporate "campus" in San 
Bruno, Calif., for clothing retailer The Gap, 
and he also helped design an environmental 
prototype store in Lawrence, Kan., for 
Wal-Mart Stores Inc. 

The U.S. Department of Energy is 
closely following one of his most recent 
^^^^^ works, a solar-heated factory 

built last year in Zeeland, 
Mich., for Herman Miller Inc., 
a maker of office furniture. 
Among other things, the build- 
ing replaces the fresh air deliv- 
ered to its 700 occupants every 
30 minutes, and it has a sophis- 
ticated system for filtering 
storm-water runoff, a common 
source of water pollution. 

The Energy Department is 
using the Michigan plant site as 
part of research into whether 
"green" buildings can improve 
productivity and other aspects 
of corporate performance. 

McDonough's first foray into 
the re-engineering of manufac- 
turing processes was com- 
pleted last year, with the intro- 
duction of a new line of fabrics 
by Designtex, a textiles subsid- 
iary of Steelcase Corp., another 
office-furniture maker, in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Mc- 
Donough helped Designtex de- 
velop an environmentally 
friendly fabric that is being 
used to upholster furniture. 

Susan Lyons, vice president 
of design at Designtex, says the 
fabric line provides a competi- 
tive advantage because de- 



mand is strong for office products that are 
environmentally sound. She says the com- 
pany has been able to surpass strict envi- 
ronmental standards in Switzerland, where 
the fabric is being made. 

One Swiss rule is that textile scraps may 
not be deposited in landfills, but Lyons says 
that is not a problem with her company's 
biodegradable product. Designtex's scraps 



are made into felt, which is sold to Swiss 
farmers for use as crop insulation. 

Lyons says McDonough is u a visionary" 
and that he helped the company rethink its 
entire manufacturing process, with an eye 
toward both the environment and quality. 

Although building design will likely re- 
main the chief focus of McDonough s firm, 
his work with manufacturers is sure to 



continue; he recently was signed on as a 
consultant to Monsanto Co., a St. Louis- 
based chemical company. He teaches his 
university students that architects can be at 
the forefront of a "next industrial revolu- 
tion" in which businesses, not regulators, 
will drive environmental improvements. U I 
think the best way to eliminate regulation is 
to do it by design. n ■ 




Competing With Nature 



By Michael Barrier 

ou have to wonder, as you step 
through a door at California Country 
Trees in Vista, Calif., what Joyce 
Kilmer would make of it. It may still 
be true that only God can make a tree, as 
Kilmer wrote in that famous poem, but 
Bennett Abrams and Gary Hanick come 
awfully close. 

The door in question leads from their 
firai's front offices to a large work area — 
but to get there, you pass through w T hat can 
only be described as a small patch of rain 
forest, made up mainly of banyan trees, and 
complete with jungle cries. Its highly 
convincing, but almost entirely artificial — 
or faux, to use the word that Abrams favors. 

As Abrams, whose title is design director, 
savs of his trees, "They're all handmade — 
hand-sculpted, hand-painted," over a steel 
framew r ork. The "bark" is a proprietary 
substance — as opposed to the more com- 
monly used fiberglass — that hardens slowly 
enough to allow 7 for w r hat Abrams calls 
"carving time." The w T hole idea, he says, is to 
give the trees the "nuances and imperfec- 
tions" that make them seem almost real. 

California Country Trees doesn't make 
fantasy trees, but only reproductions of the 
real thing; it uses the sobriquet "Museum 
Division" on its letterhead to indicate the 
high standard to which it wishes to be 
held — and it has in fact been making some 
trees for museums. 'We're known primarily 
for oaks, pines, and banyan," says Hanick, 
the company's president. 

There's one basic reason why customers 
buy from California Country Trees: They 
want to put trees where real trees can't 
grow — in a hotel atrium that lacks adequate 
natural light, for instance. "This gives them 
an opportunity to really expand what they 
can do indoors," Hanick says. The firm is 
also well-represented at a number of Las 
Vegas casinos; one, Buffalo Bill's, holds 
California Country Trees' largest tree to 
date, a 50-foot oak. 

California Country Trees is at the ex- 
treme high end of the artificial-foliage 
industry, which embraces everything from 
the plastic plants on a discount store's 
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Money does grow on trees for Gary Hanick, left, 

Bennett Abrams, and their California firm. 



shelves on up to California Country Trees' 
custom-made creations. "Our major market 
is architects and designers," most of whom 
learn about the company by word of mouth, 
says Abrams. 

Generally, Hanick says, an architect will 
"send us a rendering, a concept." Then, 
often, California Country Trees will make a 
model, "not only for them to understand 
what we're talking about, but also for us to 
figure out the logistics of making this tree." 
Pricing their work is difficult, he says. 
California Country Trees has no price list; a 



single tree can sell for as much as hundreds 
I )f thousands of dollars. 

California Country Trees does work for 
private residences, too (expensive ones, you 
can be sure). Hanick says as much as half of 

the company's work is now for 
foreign clients. 

The firm has a core of about 
eight craftsmen who do the fin- 
ishing work on the trees. Other 
workers, who actually assemble 
the trees — welding the frames to- 
gether or applying the leaves, for 
instance — are hired as needed. 

Hanick and Abrams met in the 
late 70s, when Hanick was a newly 
minted MBA and was casting 
around for something to do. They 
soon went into business together, 
as partners in Bennett Abrams 
Studios. Hanick marketed 
Abrams' "microcosms" — composi- 
tions made of silk foliage and of 
actual flowers and plants that had 
been impregnated with wax — to 
private collectors and high-end 
retailers, for resale. 

The Abrams studio was in 
Idvllwild, in the mountains near 
Palm Springs, and a tree limb fell 
onto it during a snowstorm. 
Abrams added some silk foliage to 
the tree limb, "and all of a sudden," 
Hanick says, "the tree limb be- 
came a full-blown tree." 

That triggered their interest in 
making trees as elements in resi- 
dential interior design. The trees 
became an added line, and then 
"just took over," Hanick says, 
especially after "Macy's discov- 
ered us" and the two began mak- 
ing trees for retail stores, 
after, Abrams and Hanick incor- 
as California Country Trees and 



Soon 
porated 

began hiring their first employees. They 
moved from Idvllwild to Palm Desert in 
19(S4, in search of more space, and then last 
year to Vista, north of San Diego. They now 
occupy 40,000 square feet in two buildings. 

Even though the company now has 
annual sales of around $4 million, Abrams 
still feels an artist s satisfaction in the work. 
"There isn't anything else in the world I'd 
rather do than what we're doing," he says. 
'That's a wonderful position to be in." M 
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That's why Global Village, the maker of 



method for each person, like e-mail, fax, what 



award-winning FaxWorks software, has intro- 



have you. 



duced FocalPoint' integrated communications 



FocalPoint is fully compatible with both 



software. Only FocalPoint lets you fax, transfer 



Windows® 3.1 and Windows 95, so visit your 



files, exchange e-mail, access the Internet and 



local reseller and give it a try. 



manage phone calls all from one window on your 



Or, call 800.436.6752 ext. 1263 for a free 



computer, making communicating easier than ever. 



trial copy on CD-ROM and visit our Web site at 
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By Roberta Mai/ nurd 




or years, partnering was a survival 
strategy adopted mainly by small, 
high-tech firms in need of a giant 
marketing partner or by companies 
entering international markets. Now, alli- 
ances are quickly becoming a necessity 
for firms across the spectrum of indus- 
tries and for a wide variety of purposes. 

From biotechnology to retailing, small 
firms are forming partnerships to achieve 
goals that would be too costly, time- 
consuming, or difficult to accomplish on 
their own. They're also pursuing alliances 
to encourage product innovation, bring 
stability to cyclical businesses, expand 
product portfolios, and forge new 7 kinds of 
supplier relationships. 

An alliance can enable a small firm to 
expand without taking on employees. It also 
can provide a way for a large or medium- 
sized company — after downsizing, for ex- 
ample — to handle growth without increas- 
ing its payroll or forming new T divisions, 

u The business environment today is 
much different from what it was 10 years 
ago," says Madelyn Yucht, vice president of 
the Warren Co., an alliance consulting firm 
in Providence, R.I. u You are seeing it 
everywhere — collaborations that you didn't 
see before. Resources truly are getting 
scarcer. Competition appears to be very 
fierce. Businesses are being forced to look 
for ways to leverage what they have." 

The number of alliances among U.S. 
companies has risen steadily in recent 
years. Securities Data Co., a Newark, 
N.J., firm that tracks alliances, puts the 
growth of such partnerships at 25 percent 
annually over the past decade. 

The shopworn term "strategic alliance" 
has come to mean almost anything — from 



By developing alliances with ken suppliers, 

the strategic-purchasing tram at New Pig 
Corp. has helped make the firm a leader in 
t lie field of absorbent "socks" to elean up 
industrial spills. Clockwise fivm bottom 
right are Dong Evans, Jim McHouglu BUI 
Lid well a)id Curtis L. Douglas. 
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Forming strategic alliances with ^ 

other companies is fast becoming a 

necessity for small firms trying to 
stay competitive. 




the simplest transactional relationship to 
licensing and outsourcing to anything 
short of a merger. (See the chart on Page 
20.) Because of this definitional gray 
area — one acknowledged and lamented 
by virtually everyone involved in the 
teaching, preaching, studying, or count- 
ing of alliances — statistical analysis of 
these partnerships has been hampered. 

In the words of one joint-venture attor- 
ney, "The one thing you can be sure of is 
that when someone says they're doing a 
strategic alliance, vou don't know what it 
is." 

To purists, though, a partnership is 
truly strategic only when tw r o companies 
have examined their core competencies 
and future paths and have found a source 
of synergy and areas of complementary 
strengths. They share the risks and 
benefits. To one degree or another, in a 
carefully considered way, they cast their 
lots together. 

Following are examples of how some 
small businesses have put into practice 
the partnership strategy of the 1990s, and 
why your company might want to con- 
sider doing the same. 

A Way To Improve Purchasing 

New Pig Corp., a 10-year-old firm in 
Tipton, Pa., wanted to make itself a 
world-class competitor, but having merely 
good supplier relationships wasn't enough 
to bring about the dramatic changes 
necessary to achieve that goal. 

The 300-employee company has growTi 
rapidly as a leader in the manufacture of 
contained absorbents — sock-like bundles 
of absorbent materials used to soak up 
industrial spills. New Pig set down a 
whole host of goals it deemed necessary to 
propel the company forward. 

Because New Pig sells 3,000 products 
through its catalog and depends on its 
suppliers for some element of every item, 
the firm's management decided to focus on 
improving the firm's purchasing operation. 

The company's goals included reducing 
the time it takes to introduce products, 
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Teamed up: Walter Fiedeiwui-cz, left, chumnan of Colonial Data Technologies and John 
Backus president of US Order formed an alliance to market the Telexmait J>000 phone. 



improving product quality, bringing 
about joint problem solving with suppliers 
and joint adjustments to market condi- 
tions, and involving suppliers early in 
product development. 

To meet those goals, management de- 
cided, the firm had to go beyond tradi- 
tional relationships with its key suppliers 
and develop strategic alliances with them. 
New Pig wanted to establish a level of 
communication with suppliers that fos- 
tered continuous improvement and prob- 
lem solving. 

As a starting point, the company began 
measuring suppliers 1 performance and, in 
turn, asked its 30 largest-volume suppli- 
ers to evaluate New Pig as a customer. 

For these evaluations, absolute candor 
was the company's guiding principle. "It 
was quite shocking," says Doug Evans, 
New Pig's director of strategic purchas- 
ing. "We didn't have as close a relation- 
ship with suppliers as we thought we did." 

His team discovered, for example, why 
a longtime vendor consistently failed to 
come up with the innovative approaches 
that New Pig sought. "We found out that 



[our people] always faulted them for 
making mistakes, so they never offered us 
anything that wasn't time-tested and 
perfect," says Evans. "Without even 
knowing it, we were discouraging them 
from bringing us new 7 ideas." 

As such problems began to be addressed, 
relationships began to improve. In the 18 
months since the program has been in 
place, several joint projects with supplier's 
have led to improved processes and reduced 
costs; one change in a shipping method, for 
instance, produced sa\ings of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

"What's different about this approach 
is the depth of the relationship," says 
Evans. "With the usual customer-supplier 
relationship, you're talking about a phone 
call as your only contact. With our strate- 
gic partners, w r e have tons of communica- 
tions, we sit down with product-develop- 
ment teams, and we go out and look at 
[their] tooling." 

The effort that goes into these relation- 
ships explains why only 20 to 50 of New 
Pig's 800 suppliers will be strategic part- 
ners. "Like peeling back an onion, you 




learn things about each 
other's operation; 1 says 
Evans. "We Ye developed a 
synergy and are moving 
forward together to cut 
costs, be more efficient, and increase 
profits. There's a ton of opportunity out 
there if you talk." 

Separate Firms, Similar Visions 

It was the promise of synergy that brought 
together two other companies — US Order, 
in Herndon, Va., and Colonial Data Tech- 
nologies Corp., in New Milford, Conn. 

US Order, a 100-employee software 
developer, had come up with a smart 
telephone that sends electronic mail, 
transmits messages to pagers, and allows 
for electronic banking and shopping. "We 
didn't want to touch manufacturing," says 

John Backus, the firm's president. "We 
had no manufacturing expertise and no 
distribution channels to telephone [com- 
panies]:' 

Colonial Data, a manufacturing firm 
with 150 employees, had both. "US Order 
had devoted resources to [research and 
development] that we hadn't," says Colo- 
nial Data's chairman, Walter Fiederowicz. 
"They were out there, calling on our same 
accounts. We had a vision of where we saw 
the product migrating, and US Order had 
a similar view. We developed a rapport." 




The result: US Order is 
licensing its phone technol- 
ogy to Colonial Data to 
market to phone compa- 
nies, and US Order will 
market to other groups of customers, 
including banks and paging companies. 
Each partner will pay the other 10 
percent of the profits from products they 
sell in their respective markets. 

Production of the Telesmart 4000 has 
just begun. US Order expects sales this 
year of at least $25 million, up from $5 
million last year. Half of it is expected to 
be a result of the alliance, Backus savs. 
Colonial Data says that one-fourth to 
one-third of its projected 1996 revenue of 
$110 million will be attributable to the 
smart-phone deal. 

Attaining Markets And Visibility 

Getting products to market, particularly 
technology products, has driven small- 
business alliances for years. Today, 45 
percent of all alliances in the United 
States are in biotechnology, telecommuni- 
cations, and electronics, according to the 
Booz*Allen & Hamilton consulting firm, 
based in McLean, Va. 

"Virtually everything w r e do is partner- 
ships/ 1 says Tom Parmeter, president of 
Protein Polymer Technologies, Inc., in 
San Diego. The $1 million, 24-employee 



biomaterials manufacturer is working in 
the new field of tissue repair and regener- 
ation. 

"Alliances are critical for us because we 
can't build these markets [needed to sell 
the product]/' Parmeter says. "The prob- 
lem is we're always struggling for money, 
looking at a precipice 18 months out, As a 
smaller company, what you're trying to do 
is get a little visibility." Parmeter has 
deals in the w r orks with divisions of 
Johnson & Johnson and other large 
corporations. 

Often such arrangements give small 
firms the freedom to continue a project 
that has been stalled for lack of funding. A 
partnership offers cash needed for re- 
search and development or product test- 
ing; in exchange, the large corporation 
may get an addition to its product line or 
may acquire equity in the smaller firm. 

Moreover, lenders expect small firms to 
have links with major corporations, says 
Jim LaTorre, leader of the high-tech team 
at Coopers & Lybrand, a management 
consulting firm based in New York City. 
44 1 don't have a single technology-driven 
company in my portfolio that isn't looking 
for a strategic partner," says LaTorre. 
"Investment bankers won't look at you 
unless you have two elements: a [viable] 
product and a strategic partner. To have 
credibility, that is required." 
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The Spectrum Of Business Relationships 



The range of business relationships as shown here 
suggests that true collaborative partnerships fit 
somewhere between straightforward selling and 
licensing arrangements (at the lower end of the 
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diagonal scale) and the fusion of two companies (at 
the upper end). The higher that a business relationship 
appears on the scale, the greater its level of 
collaboration and, ideally, added value. 
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Product Linkages 

Another incentive for com- 
panies to form alliances is 
the need to stay nimble in 
fast-moving industries 
where marketplace de- 
mands change quickly. 
Mohan Nair, president of 
an accounting software 
company ABC Technolo- 
gies, Inc., in Beaverton, 
Ore., observed that in his 
industry, customers were 
not accepting disparate 

services; they wanted 
complementary products 
put together for them. 

He saw a valuable stra- 
tegic fit between his com- 
pany; whose accounting 
software was already a 
familial* tool for operating 
managers, and Cognos 
Inc., a Canadian company 
with headquarters in Ot- 
tawa and in Burlington, 

Mass.; its data-retrieval 

system had widespread 
use among chief financial 
officers. 

If he could link his fi- 
nancial product with Cog- 

Continued on Page 2^ 



The New Supplier Partnership 
An Inside Story 



A different twist on partnering — one that 
was pioneered by Bose Corp., an electron- 
ics manufacturer in Framingham, 
Mass. — gives suppliers an inside look at 
their customers' operations and frees 
customers from having to tell suppliers 
what's needed and when. 

In the same way that 
"just-in-time" was designed 
to link plant and floor oper- 
ations in order to match 
manufacturing and inven- 
tory needs, Bose developed 
the JIT II concept to reduce 
the costs and time involved 
in dav-to-dav transactions 
with suppliers. 

Bose created a seamless 
flow of communication bv 
bringing in key suppliers as 
full-time participants in its 
operation, working on-site 
daily. So-called in-plants 
have a Bose badge, can play 
softball on the company 
team, and have access to the 
customer's data and design, 
engineering, and operations 
teams. 

"These are not clerks," 
says Lance DLxon, formerly 
Bose's director of transpor- 
tation procurement and the 
developer of JIT II. "These 
people have total authority 
to create an order, to make 
it larger and smaller. All 
they have to do is keep my 
materials going," he says. 
"There are so manv efficien- 
cies, including eliminating 
material planners and buyers; it goes 
right to the bottom line." 

Of the 12 suppliers with which Bose has 
this kind of relationship, four have reve- 
nues under $20 million. "It's a great 
advantage for a small company — it actu- 
ally levels the playing field," says DLxon. 
"A $10 million company can provide its 
two key customers with the same level of 
service as a $1 billion company." 

To become a partner, a supplier com- 
pany needs just three things, DLxon says: 
to be regarded as competent — preferably 
cutting-edge — in its specialty; basic com- 
puter capability; and a willingness to 
place a key employee at the host company 
and to take responsibility for what hap- 
pens. 

"I'm a believer. It works," says Chris 



LaBonte, materials manager for G&F 
Industries Inc., a custom injection molder 
in Sturbridge, Mass. LaBonte was Bose's 
first supplier in-plant. He worked in an 
office at Bose, placing and signing off on 
purchase orders for his own company. 
"It's a fresh, nontraditional relationship 
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trust. 



based on trust," LaBonte 
says. "After people get 
comfortable in their part- 
nering, they start turning 
up rocks that wouldn't 
have been turned up and 
revealing causes that were 
sacred cows." 

At the same time, he 
says, an evolution takes 
place for the supplier: 
Customers make the suppliers faster and 
better than they would have been. Be- 
cause of JIT II, says LaBonte, G&F's 
standard cost to Bose has stayed the same 
or declined over nine years without his 
company losing market share. 

Dixon, who now heads Bose's new non- 
profit JIT II Educational Research Center, 



realizes that this level of closeness may 
cause concern for some executives. But 
DLxon isn't worried about security. For one 
thing, proprietary information on computer 
systems is effectively walled off from in- 
plants' eyes, he says. On the legal side, a 
five-page document spells out what suppli- 
— — ers' in-plants can and can't do 

with regard to proprietary, 
operational, and other mat- 
ters. 

The concept, which Bose 
unveiled a few years ago, 
has caught on in other large 
companies, including IBM, 
as well as in small firms. 

After getting his feet wet 
at Bose, LaBonte suggested 
that his company have an 
on-site presence at a com- 
pany that makes plastic 
goods for children. He 
hoped for an opportunity to 
supply for just one product 
line. 

"We started doing six or 
seven [inventory] turns. 
Within six months of having 
someone on their floor, we 
turned 21 times," he says. 
And he has gone "down- 
stream" with JIT II, bring- 
ing in in-plants from his own 
suppliers. 

Because of the intensity 
of the relationships, G&F 

will be involved in 
only four or five such 
partnerships. 
"There is a limit to 
how many you can 
do," LaBonte says, 
"These relationships 
really pressure you. 
You can't pull a rab- 
bit out of a hat for 
everv customer all 
the time." 

But that handful 
of relationships has 
been critical to 
G&F's growth to $20 
million from $2 million nine years ago. 
Says LaBonte, "The more we trust each 
other, the more opportunities we find." 

For more information about JIT II, call 
Bose's JIT II Educational Research Cen- 
ter at (508) 766-4050, and see the list of 
resources on Page 28. 



It works." An in-plant 



supplier setup "is a 



fresh, nontraditional 
relationship based on 



— Chris LaBonte, 
G&F Industries 
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Continued from Page 20 
nos' software, Nair reasoned, both 
companies would benefit by getting 
immediate access to the other's es- 
tablished market. 

But Nair wanted more than the 
original-equipment-manufacturer re- 
lationship that ABC already had with 
Cognos. "Once strategies match like 
that," he says, "there's the potential 
for something greater — not just a 
product for us, but alignment of the 
company and its people together 
toward a shared goal." 

Their partnership allows ABC to 
sell its clients a "cohesive strategy." 
ABC bundles the Cognos product 
with its own and markets them. The 
companies share their customer lists 
and conduct customer conferences 
together. Salespeople from both 
companies coordinate their efforts 
and together make sales calls to 
clients. The two companies have — 
linked their product life cycles and 
have developed a joint strategy for major 
accounts. 

Nair expects the partnership to provide 
a substantial part of his firm s $8 million in 
revenue this year. In terms of sales 
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Unking his software product with another firm's was a 

valuable strategic fit, says Mohan Nair; president of 
ABC Technologies. 




volume, ABC is among the top five of the 
130 companies selling Cognos' product. In 
the next 12 months, Cognos expects the 
ABC partnership to result in sales of tens 
of thousands of copies of its software. 



orming a long-term partnership 
with another company of equal 
or smaller size requires plan- 
ning, internal restructuring, and 
commitment. Planning an alliance with 
a larger company requires even 
greater diligence, says Gene Slow- 
inski, director of strategic-alliances 
studies at Rutgers, the State Univer- 
sity of New Jersey, and a partner with 
the Alliance Management Group, a 
consulting firm in Gladstone, N.J. 

"Especially in partnering with large 
firms, small and midsize businesses 
must ensure that their partners have 
the exact same strategic intent," says 
Slowinski. "I've learned a great deal 
about alliances from marriage counsel- 
ors. The farther apart the partners' 
expectations are, the less likely it is 
that they are going to succeed/' 

In a 10-year study of 50 such 
alliances, Slowinski found a discourag- 
— ing rate of success. About 25 percent of 
the alliances were considered success- 
ful by both partners; 50 percent didn't meet 
the stated objectives. The remaining 25 
percent, he says, were disasters. 

Key reasons for the failures were une- 
qual levels of technical or business compe- 



When Corporate Cultures Clash 



Every alliance begins with the recognition 
that the two companies have a good strate- 
gic fit, a complementary match of core 
competencies. Often overlooked, though, is 
how well their ways of working will fit 
together day to day. 

Before entering into an agreement, each 
potential partner should consider the 
other's organizational structure and com- 
pare it with his own. Is it hierarchical or 
collaborative? Is work done by teams or 
individuals? Are core values compatible? 
For example, is one company focused on the 
customer and the other on investors' needs? 
What about everyday decision making? 

If the corporate cultures differ — one 
partner wants to send each problem 
through channels, for example, and the 
other wants to solve each one quickly on 
the spot — the conflict may inhibit success. 

"Over time, incompatibility will be ap- 
parent," says Mike Hollister, a partner in 
Greene & Hollister, Inc., a management 
consulting firm in Boca Raton, Fla. "Most 
of the make-or-break issues will surface 
under pressure when a joint problem 
arises and risks are high," he says. u And 
that's when people will operate intui- 
tively, according to the demands of their 
own business culture. It happens more 



frequently than it doesn't happen." 

In one case, an alliance based on a perfect 
strategic match failed after just nine 
months because of problems with the 
pivotal issue of design collaboration. In one 
company, the design staff worked from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m.; in the other, employees 
worked around the clock until projects were 
completed. The result was a buildup of 
resentment until, eventually, each group 
broke off on its own, defeating the purpose 

of the alliance. 

Hollister's own firm failed to look at 
these kinds of issues when putting to- 
gether its alliance. 44 We needed to add to 
our competencies by forming an alliance 
with another company," he says. His 
company undertook a partnership with 
another consulting firm to offer a greater 
range of services to their combined client 
base. The conflict arose when the partner 
advised the client to structure compensa- 
tion plans so that they would enrich the 
top executives, while Greene & Hollister 
was suggesting a plan that rewarded all 
employees. The result was a confused and 
unhappy client. 

"We wanted their partnership so badly 
that we didn't think through the differences 
in how [both companies] do business," says 



Hollister. "If we weren't so driven to meet 
our strategic need, we could have ferreted 
that out. We almost lost a good client over 
the issue." 

Hollister's advice to companies planning 
an alliance is to spend time talking to the 
other company in three meetings at three 
different levels of authority and in three 
different situations. 

If there is already good chemistry 
between top executives, having them 
meet at the golf course each time will only 
reinforce that personal relationship and 
not get to the basic operational issues of 
each company, he says. 

Instead, the point people at each level 
should talk to their counterparts about how 
they handle decision making, problems, and 
communications, Hollister recommends. He 
adds that they should try to get an 
understanding of the hidden belief struc- 
ture that underlies everything they do. 

A firm can add to its understanding of the 
other company's workplace by simply ob- 
serving office artifacts: Are the executive 
offices cloistered, or is there community 
work space? How is technology used? TVy 
to learn whether the mission statement on 
paper matches the one in practice. Such 
things can be important clues to a com- 
pany's compatibility as a partner. Often, 
says Hollister, it's the fine points that turn 
out to be deal-breakei^s. 
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The Makings Of A 
Successful Alliance 



Well-conceived alliances begin with char- 
acteristics that motivate both partners, 
according to the Warren Co., an alliance 
consulting firm in Providence, R.I. Here are 
the ingredients for successful partnering: 



^Critical Driving Forces. There must 
be essential strategic forces that push the 
alliance partners together Without these 
forces, there is no reason for an alliance. 



%/ Strategic Synergy. Always look for 
complementary strengths in a potential 
partner. For the alliance to succeed, the two 
partners should have more strength when 
combined than they would have independ- 
ently. Mathematically stated, it must be 
"1 +1 =3." If it isn't, walk away. 



^ Great Chemistry. Your company 
must have the managerial ability to coop- 
erate efficiently with another company, 
which in turn must have an equally coopera- 
tive spirit. There must be a high level of 
trust so executives can resolve difficulties. 



%/ Win-Win. All members of the alliance 
must see that the structure, operations, 
risks, and rewards are fairly apportioned 
among the members. Fair apportionment 
prevents corrosive internal dissension. 



%/ Operational Integration. Beyond a 
good strategic fit, there must be careful 
coordination at the operational level where 
plans and projects are implemented. 



^ Growth Opportunity. Is there an 
excellent opportunity to place your com- 
pany in a leadership position — to sell a new 
product or sendee, or to secure access to 
technology or raw materials? Does one 
partner have the know-how and reputation 
to take advantage of that opportunity? 



^ Sharp Focus. There is a strong corre 
lation between success of a venture and 
clear overall purpose — specific, concrete 
objectives, timetables, lines of responsi- 
bility, and measurable results. 



^ Commitment And Support. Unless 
top and middle management are highly 
committed to the success of the venture, 
there is little chance of success. 



tence and the fact that the 
project wasn't considered 
central by both companies. 

The failure rate, however, 
was partly the result of com- 
panies being untrained in 
how to make alliances work, 
Slowinski believes. That be- 
lief is supported by studies of 
alliance partners' return on 
investment, conducted by 
Booz^Allen & Hamilton. 
Peter Pekar, senior adviser to 
the firm, says: "We have 
found that the more a com- 
pany does alliances, the 
higher the return on invest- 
ment. That shows that com- 
panies get better by doing 
them. That's not true of ac- 
quisitions, where the rate of 
return is the same regardless 
of how many are done." 

Among the hard lessons 
that experience has taught is 
that without ongoing atten- 
tion and focus on common 
goals, partnerships wither 
and die. 

"The alliance really be- 
gins after the deal has been 
signed," Slowinski says. 
"Where alliances fail is at 
the operating or implemen- 
tation level." Among other 
things, he says, partners 
have to sort out how to link 
their decision-making proc- 
esses, how they are going to 

resolve conflict, and how to 

build in the flexibility to make incre- 

mental improvements. 

To keep their alliances thriving, corpo- 
rations have begun to develop organiza- 
tional structures to support them and have 
come to view the ability to form and manage 
alliances as core skills. Disnev and Hewlett- 
Packard, for example, have alliance execu- 
tives. Lotus and Xerox, whose early alli- 
ances were handled within business-devel- 
opment departments, have set up separate 
alliance groups. Smaller companies, too, 
must designate a core group — even if it's 
not a formal structure — to manage and 
monitor their partnerships. 

Regardless of a company's size, the key 
to success, says Warren Co. consultant 
Yucht, is to have a champion of the 
alliance — someone who believes in it — to 
coordinate activities, provide consistency, 
and be accountable. The best person to 
manage the relationship, she says, is the one 
who set it up. 

Lack of regular communication between 
the point people on both sides is also a 
common contributor to the breakdown of 
alliances, Yucht says. "I hear companies say 
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"Virtually everything we do is partnerships, " says Tom 
Parmeter, president of biomate rials manufacturer 
Protein Polymer Technologies, Inc. 



that their alliance is not working, and I ask, 
4 How long since you talked to your alliance 
partner?' When the answer comes back 4 It's 
been a year,' that explains it," she says. 

n the years ahead, the companies that 
may be under the greatest pressure to 
form alliances will be small firms that 
are suppliers to larger companies, and 
those that haven't explored the possibility of 
such partnerships may find themselves at a 
disadvantage. 

'There is an overwhelming shift toward 
consolidation of suppliers because of in- 
ternal cost cutting. It puts pressure on small 
companies to pony up and become part- 
ners," says Lawrence Friedman, director of 
Huthwaite, Inc., a sales and marketing 
consulting firm in PurceUville, Va. Fried- 
man, who also is co-author of Getting 
Partnering Right (see the list of resources 
on Page 28), sees this pressure as an 
extension of the quest for productivity 

"At one time all you needed for success 
were good products and a sales force that 
could sell them skillfully," Friedman says. 
"Today it's a different game. Customers 
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continue to reduce their sup- 
plier base at an even faster 
pace, and they're locking in 

long-term relationships with a 

handful of carefully chosen sup- 
pliers." 

Retailers, for example, try- 
ing to develop fewer, better- 
selling products, are beginning 
to overcome a tradition of 
ftrin'B-length relationships with 
suppliers. u A>s the supply chain 
is pared, you won't have a third, 
fourth, or fifth brand," says 
James E. Morehouse, vice 
president of supply-chain-inte- 
gration practices in the Chi- 
cago office of AT. Kearney, a management 
consulting firm. 

"There will be a couple of solid brands 
and a house brand," he says. To provide 
those, retailers will w T ant stronger rela- 
tionships with their suppliers. Because 
technology now allows suppliers to have 
access to customers' inventory and forecast 
data, suppliers often can manage retailers' 
inventory more efficiently than the retailers 

themselves can. 

Small companies hoping to find large 
alliance partners need to be real stand- 
outs, says Friedman, Large companies 
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The major 
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alliances formed 



record of growth, and commit- 
ment to quality — those are the 

characteristics of world-class 

companies." (For a new r twist 
on supplier partneiing, see the 
story on Page 21.) 
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look for reliability of service, competitive 
pricing, and technological competitive- 
ness, he says. The small firms must also 
he able to share information, and not only 
from a computer-systems perspective, he 
says. They must have people with the 
knowledge and ability to monitor a cus- 
tomer's inventory systems or incoming 
customer information. 

Companies are looking for something 
else, too. "When a Motorola looks for small 
companies to partner with, |it V| looking for 
a company with a world-class vision," says 
Friedman. U A clean balance sheet, track 



ver the years, "partner- 
ing has evolved from a 
thing to do to something 
with quantified impact," 
says Friedman. Forming alli- 
ances is well-established and 
continues to grow in high tech- 
nology, logistics, distribution, 
and professional services. In 
some industries, he says, the 
shift toward partnering is just emerging, 
especially in commodities such as paper and 
office supplies, where cost pressures are 
severe. 

But the major partnering activity will be 
in industries facing deregulation, particu- 
larly telecommunications and utilities, 
Friedman says. "Those are the ones that I 
I >redict are going to be the real partnership 
stories in the next five years." re 
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What To Read, Where To Go 



The following resources can help you 
learn more about how to develop and 
maintain successful strategic alliances. 

Publications 

Getting Partnering Right: How Ma rket 
Leaders Are Creating Long-Term Com- 
petitive Advantage, by Neil Rackham, 
Lawrence Friedman, and Richard Ruff; 
published by McGraw-Hill; $22.95. 

World Class,by Rosabeth Moss Kanter, 
shows how 7 companies can benefit from 
forming alliances; published by Simon & 
Schuster; $25. 

JIT II: Revolution in Buying and 
Selling, a book on supplier partnering, by 
Lance Dixon and Anne Millen Porter; 
published by Purchasing Magazine; 
$29.95. To order, call (617) 964-3030. 

Business Alliances Guide, by Robert 
Porter Lynch; published by John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc.; $37.50. To order, call 1-800- 
225-5945. 

The Alliance Analyst, a 16-page, bi- 
weekly newsletter; geared to senior exec- 



utives and alliance managers; $590 a year. 
To order, call (215) 546-2441. 

Is Your St nitegic Alliance Really a 
Sale? by Joel Bleeke and David Ernst, 
from the January- February 1995 issue of 
the Harvard Business Review. A copy of 
the article, Reprint No. 95102, can be 
ordered for $5.50 by calling 1-800-988-0886. 

Sahakians Key Partnering Checklists, 
by Curt Sahakian, published by the Cor- 
porate Partnering Institute, in Skokie, EL; 
$99. To order, call (847) 676-9792. 

Forums And Conferences 

Clearinghouse for Strategic Alli- 
ances, Trade & Equity Investment is a 
database of companies seeking partner- 
ships and investments. It is a joint project 
of the National Business Incubation Asso- 
ciation, Coopers & Lybrand, and Dun & 
Bradstreet. 

Companies pay $300 for a one-year 
on-line listing. The service is free to 
companies affiliated with an incubator 
organization. For information, call the 
clearinghouse's director, Tracy Corrigan, 
at (614) 593-4331. 





The Partnering Forum is a new 
association of partnering managers and 
executives. For information about its 
services, call 1-800-948-1700. 




"Advanced Technology Transfer 
Conference & Exposition" is a forum for 
companies offering technology for trans- 
fer or seeking strategic alliances. It will 
be held May 14 and 15 in Tysons Corner, 
Va. For information, call the sponsor, 
Technology Catalysts, at (703) 237-9600. 




"entex 96 is a strategic-partnering 
forum for entrepreneurs, to be held May 
22 and 23 in New T Orleans. It is sponsored 
by the Center for Business Innovation 
and the National Business Incubation 
Association. For information, call Keith 
Molzer at (816) 561-2406. 




An American Management Associa- 
tion three-day seminar, "Establishing In- 
ternational Strategic Alliances and Joint 
Ventures," offers information on how to 
structure international and domestic alli- 
ances. 

Seminars are scheduled through 1996 
in Dallas, New 7 York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and Washington, D.C. For dates 
and costs, call the association at 1-800- 
262-9699. 
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Gee- whiz products and 

technology -based services 
are giving small firms new 
c \ ime-sto pping o pt ion & 



By Dale I). Buss 




ntin- 



hen Jack Par 
installed two \i 
cameras to 00 
ually pan the p 
ing lot of his Land- 
mark Restaurant in 
Fresno, Calif., a lit- 
tle over a year ago, 
his intention was 
simply to make his 
customers feel se- 
cure. More and more 
patrons had been tell 
him that they didn't feel 
when heading to their cars 
because of aggressive pan- 
handlers they encountered. 
Some feared they might 
even cross paths with more- 
violent individuals, 

By installing the monitors 
above the restaurants bar, 
his bartenders could easily 
watch over patrons. Soon, 
however, customers joined 
the effort, keeping an eye on 
the monitors to help out one 
another. Eventually, some 
patrons began to regard 
watching the parking lot not 
only as a security measure 
but also as entertainment of 
sorts. 

"Sometimes it competes 
pretty well with what's on TV 
for the attention of my cus- 
tomers," says Parker, who in- 
vested about $2,600 in the 
cameras and monitors. 

Parker's decision to install 
the cameras illustrates the 
growing determination of 
small-business owners to 
address head-on the safety 
concerns of their employees and cus- 
tomers. And his customers enthusiastic re- 
sponse underscores Americans' increasing 
comfort level with a more-aggressive ap- 
proach to crime. 

Such attitudes are signs of a growing be- 
lief that businesses and their customers can 
make themselves safer in a society that 
seems increasingly criminal and dangerous. 

This story is part of a continuing scries on 
managing at the turn of the century. 
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Miniature closed-circuit TV cam- 
eras include two JJC models 
demonstrated by Paul Barnes, 

co-owner of The Security Store, in the Minneapolis-area Mall of America 



nesses and individuals con- 
tinue to spend increasing 
amounts of money trying to 
protect themselves against 
crime. 

According to the Security 
Industry Association, a 
trade group based in 
Alexandria. Va., growth in 
the security products and 
services business is about 6 
percent a year, and dealer 
sales for the major portions 
of the industry climbed to 
more than $11 billion last 
year from more than $9 bil- 
lion in 1991. 




ing for 



If statistics were their guide, however, 
Americans would be feeling more physi- 
cally secure these days than they have in 
years. 

According to the latest FBI statistics, the 
nations law-enforcement agencies re- 
ported a 1 percent de c r eas e in serious 
crime for the first six months of 1995 com- 
pared with the first six months of 1994, 
and that followed a 2 percent decline for all 
of 1994 compared with 1993. 

Despite that encouraging trend, busi- 



ith statistics show- 
ing that serious 
crime has tapered 
off, why is spend- 
personal and busi- 
ness security on the in- 
crease? Analysts offer 
several reasons for the ap- 
parent incongruity. Most 
important, they say, is that 
while many types of crime 
actually are easing, Ameri- 
cans still perceive criminal 
activity as an increasing 
threat. 

"The more crime that peo- 
ple hear about and the 
media report on, the more 
people start to think about 
doing something for them- 
selves/' says Jim Paletz, 
president and owner of The 
Safety Source Inc., a 
Plymouth, Minn., company 
that sells se curi ty devices 
through catalogs. 

After Americans watched in horror as 
crime rates rose for decades, they are going 
to want to see a steeper, longer decline be- 
fore they're convinced that anything has 
fundamentally changed, say experts on 
crime. 

"Crime went past Americans threshold 
of pain so long ago that even a decline of 10 
percent to 15 percent wouldn't change how 
people feel about their own personal secu- 
rity/ says Albert Janjigian. principal of 

STAT Resources Inc., a Brookline, Mass., 
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research and consulting firm that special- 
izes in the security business. 

Liability concerns are also motivating 
companies to invest in security measures. 
"Business owners know that if they have 
just one incident that could have been pre- 
vented by more attention to security it 
could cost them dearly in terms of liabil- 
ity," says Jerry Aris, president of Citizens 
Against Crime, in Dallas. The 
firm has 40 franchised opera- 
tions around the U.S. that give 
seminars for business on crime- 
thwarting techniques. 

The declining cost of elec- 
tronic and microprocessor- 
based technologies and the 
increasing variety and avail- 
ability of new products are also 
fueling business interest in se- 
curity measures. 

The cost decline has enabled 
small funis to buy many types 
of sophisticated devices that 
once were affordable onlv to 
large companies. And specialty 

retail outlets ore popping up 

around the country. Among 
them is Security World, a chain 
of eight stores owned by 
Winner International Corp., a 
Sharon, Pa., company that pop- 
ularized The Club, a device de- 
signed to thwart car theft. 

Of course, security guards 
still account for a huge segment 
of an industry that is growing in nearly 
every respect. There were about 1.5 mil- 
lion private security guards in 1990, when 
they outnumbered public law-enforcement 
officers by a ratio of 2-to-l. And that ratio 
is expected to grow to nearly 3-to-l by the 
year 2000, according to the Hallcrcst 
Security Report, a McLean, Va. -based mon- 
itor of t he industry. 

Central alarm systems operated by 
Honeywell Corp. and others also are a 
huge part of the business, accounting for 
more than $3 billion a year in sales, ac- 
cording to the National Center for Policy 
Analysis, a Dallas-based think tank. 

But when small firms are deciding how 
to spend money for security, they often turn 
to the gee-whiz new products and technol- 
ogy-based services that are driving the se- 
curity industry's growth. Right now, two 
technologies appear to be the hottest: ac- 
cess-control technology and closed-circuit- 
television (CCTV) surveillance systems. 

Access Control 

Computer-controlled systems enable a 
company to regulate who gains entry to 
what parts of a facility at what times. With 
such systems, according to their manufac- 
turers, a firm can dramatically stem inter- 
nal theft of merchandise and information 



while cost-effectively controlling external 
access to the premises at night and on 
weekends. 

"Business owners want to be able to say, 
This is my space, my company, the home 
for me and my employees, and I want con- 
trol over who comes and who goes where, 
and just what goes on inside/" says 
Janjigian of STAT Resources. "Not so they 




The VideoWatch system 
provides remote surveil- 
lance of locations through- 
out the client's premises, 
such as office corridors, 
entrances, and parking lots. 





activities as they unfold, describe any de- 
tails on the intruder, and even fax to police 
a still image from the video transmission. 

For an extra $1,000 worth of equipment, 
clients can add an "intrusion-deterrence" 
feature: VideoWatch will transmit prere- 
corded, increasingly urgent audio warn- 
ings to trespassers to leave the premises 
and will notify police if the commands 

aren't heeded. 

The service quickly pays 
for itself when its cost is com- 
pared with that of retaining 
security guards on an ongo- 
ing basis, says Colin Howgill, 
chief executive officer of 
VideoWatch, which he 
founded in August. He says 
his system is more effective 
than passive alarm systems, 
which convey only limited in- 
formation. "And it really cuts 
down on the false-alarm 
problem. Many police depart- 
ments have become so intol- 
erant of false alarms that 
they've started to levy fines 
for them." 

The miniaturization of 
CCTV technology also is yield- 
ing nifty new — and relatively 



can play Big Brother, but to keep them- 
selves and their employees safe." 

For example, the EntraPass system, 
manufactured by Kantech Systems Inc., 
costs about $2,000 per door. It consists of a 
software program that can be operated on 
any personal computer, cable connections 
to and among the doors that are to be reg- 
ulated, "proximity* cards for each em- 
ployee, and card readers at each door. 

When a card holder comes within 2 feet 
of a reader, the reader senses data in the 
card and transmits it to the computer. The 
data pertains to whether the person to 
whom the card was issued is authorized to 
enter that place at that time; if entry is 
permitted, the door opens. 

Video Surveillance 

In the widening army of CCTV 7 products 
and services is one offered by VideoWatch 
LLC. For an initial investment of about 
$6,000 in equipment and a monthly fee of 
$100 to $300, a business owner anywhere 
in the United States can gain live, contin- 
uous video surveillance of the company's 
premises by the staff at VideoWatch s cen- 
tral monitoring station, in Bethesda, Md. 

If a break-in or a hold-up occurs, a 
VideoWatch staffer can immediately con- 
tact police near the business, narrate the 



inexpensive — options. One is 
available at The Security 
Store at the Mall of America, 
in the Minneapolis suburb of 
Bloomington. For about $200, 
the store sells a camera with an integral 
microphone that is small enough to fit in 
the palm of a hand and is no thicker than a 
deck of playing cards. 

Owners can hide the camera in a smoke 
detector or some other unlikely spot and 
monitor employees or premises via hookup 
to a videocassette recorder, says Paul 
Barnes, the store s co-owner. 

Other Types Of Deterrence 

Among deterrent devices offered in the 
Safety Source catalog and elsewhere is the 
StandGuard Burglary Prevention Kit. It is 
designed to bluff would-be trespassers into 
believing that an alarm system has been 
installed at a home or a business when in 
fact there is none. The package, priced at 
about $25, includes window 7 and door de- 
cals and a lawn sign bearing the name of 
one of several ersatz "security companies." 

Similarly, the Electronic Barking Dog 
tries to convince would-be intruders that 
there's bite where there's a bark. The $25 
device hangs on a doorknob, and when the 
door moves, a simulated German shepherd 
growls and threatens. And for $150, the 
Volumetric Alarm detects small changes in 
air pressure, speed, and mass to activate a 
siren when a door or window is forced open. 

To guard against bodily attack, a person 



generates 



can use a stun gun. One is 
the $80 Thunder Blaster, 
which, although powered 
by onlv a 9-volt batten; ad- 
ministers 150,000 non- 
lethal volts to temporarily 
disable an attacker. The 
$100 Thunder Storm II 
stun baton 
200,000 volts. 

For individuals who 
want a less-definitive de- 
fense against assault, sev- 
eral manufacturers offer 
"personal alarms" — pager- 
size devices that screech 
when activated bv hand. 
The devices are sold 
through major retail 
chains. 

Most people u still do not 
know what a personal 

alarm is," says David -^~*^^m 
Collins, president and co- 
owner of one alarm maker, DAC 
Technologies Inc., in Little Rock, Ark. "But 
once they see it and can understand how it 
works, they re usually sold on it." 

The best value in DAC s product line may 
be a $10 device that doubles as a personal 



Once people 
see a personal 
alarm "and 
can under- 
stand how it 
works, they're 
usually sold 
on it." 



—David Collins, 
President and Co-owner, 
DAC Technologies 



alarm and a room-entry no 
f tifier, It includes a flashlight 
I and a 130-decibel siren that 
I can be activated by the car- 
[ rier — or by prongs, which 
[ separate and trip the siren 
i when a window or a door is 
J opened against them. 
I A new device that's well- 
I suited for small businesses 
is the Defender 4000 
I Burglar Deteirent System. 
■ It is being rolled out nation- 
I ally by Citizens Against 
I Crime, which sells a line of 
[ security products at its 
I crime-fighting seminars. 
[ Defender 4000 promises 
[ to thwart burglars during 
[ the gap of several minutes 
i or so between the alarm's 
[ sounding and the polices 
arrival. An electronic eye on 
a wall unit picks up body 
heat and movement in a room, discharges 
a nasty combination of 4 pounds of tear gas 
and pepper spray, and, within seconds, can 
fog a room of up to 2,000 square feet. The 
cost: $1,300; a smaller unit for a 600- 
square-foot area is $1,000. 



Personal Zones Of Protection 

Largely because of the adaptability of the 
technologies involved, the worlds of busi- 
ness security and personal safety are con- 
verging, security-industry analysts say. 
"Ultimately, what well probably see is 
some version of systems or devices that 
will allow people to cany a zone of per- 
sonal protection around with them; 1 says 
Janjigian of STAT Resources. 

The PS-911 System, now 7 being tested at 
the University of North Texas, in Denton, 
may present a glimpse into that future. It 
features a device the size of a key chain 
that, when activated, communicates data 
to a central command station, which then 
can instantly determine the threatened in- 
dividuals location on a computerized map, 
indicate the closest patrol officers avail- 
able, and display the person s photo ID and 
any pertinent emergency personal data 
such as medical conditions. 

"You're no longer relying on the happen- 
stance of security guards being available 
at the exact moment you need them," says 
Ron Jaffe, president of the Dallas-based 
developer, Personal Security & Safety 
Systems Inc. "You're able to summon as- 
sistance as soon as you think you might be 



in danger." 
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Some retailers craft subtle 
approaches to connect 
ivith Generation X 
consumers without 
putting off well '-heeled 
older shoppers. 



By Lainu M. Lit ran 




hen it comes to appealing to 
Generation X — young adults 
ages 17 to 30 — few small-busi- 
ness owners have it as easv as 
the seven founders of the Speakeasy Cafe. 

Their Seattle "cybercafe" offers es- 
presso and access to the Internet — two 
things Generation Xers 
seem to crave in unlimited 
quantities. 

But perhaps more im- 
portant, all seven are Gen- 
eration Xers themselves, 
so they instinctively un- 
derstand the retail ap- 
proaches that generally 
work with young consum- 
ers. 

For example, Mike 
Apgar, the cafe's 27-year- 
old president, says one 
prevalent attitude among 
his peers is strong skepti- 
cism of pushy salespeople. 
So even though the Speak- 
easy relies for revenue 
partly on selling customers 
computer-related serv- 
ices — such as help in estab- 
lishing home pages on the 
Internet's World Wide 
Web — the staff is hands-off 
with customers. Salespeo- 
ple with computer exper- 
tise are positioned behind 
an information desk, and 
they approach only those 
customers w T ho "look lost," 
Apgar says. 

"We're not interested in 

any kind of hard sell" he 

says, and consequently, "if customers 

have any questions, we're careful just to 

answer those questions and not come 

across like we're trying to sell them 

something/' 

That may sound pretty passive, but 
Apgar says the soft-sell approach works 
with his mostly twentysomething cus- 
tomer base and complements managers' 
efforts to create a comfortable, inviting 
atmosphere for all patrons* 

Even without the benefit of peer-group 
insights, many retailers across the coun- 
try are adopting similarly subtle ap- 
proaches to attract Generation Xers. In 



today's cutthroat retail environment, 
store owners are grappling for ways to 
connect with these consumers without 
putting off well-heeled older shoppers. 

'The issue of appealing to Generation X 
is affecting retailing across the board," 
says Carol Kaufman, associate professor 



treating Generation X shoppers as if they 
don't have money to spend, says Karen 
Ritchie, who oversees the buying of all of 
General Motors' broadcast and print ad- 
vertising and is the author of Marketing 
to Generation X (Lexington Books, $25). 
Ritchie says Generation Xers are gener- 
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Seattle's Speakeasy Cafe offers espresso and access to the Internet — but never "any kind of hard sell, "says 
Mike Apgat; left president. He and his wife, Gretelwn, his brother Tylei; and four other founders, all 
Generation Xers, keep their "eybercafe" coiufoitable and inviting to attmct young patron*. 



of marketing in the business school at 
Rutgers, the State University of New 
Jersey, in New Brunswick. "I can't think 
of a retailing segment that shouldn't take 
Generation X into consideration," she 
says. 

But many retailers don't know whom 
they're dealing with. Broadly branded as 
pessimistic ^slackers" with bleak financial 
futures in an economy marked by corpo- 
rate downsizing, Generation Xers are 
perhaps the most misunderstood consum- 
ers in the marketplace today, a number of 
marketing experts say 

Many retailers make the mistake of 



ally well-educated, and many have a 
substantial stash of cash, if only because 
many live with their parents into their late 
20s and delay starting their own families 
until they're older. 

Ritchie also thinks the talk about poor 
long-term financial prospects for Genera- 
tion Xers is mostly myth. "The fact is, no 
one knows whether this generation will or 
wont be poor yet," she says. 

To be sure, many Generation Xers are 
just getting their first jobs. Consequently, 
last year the median individual income of 
U.S. adults ages 18 to 29 was only 
$14,343— $7,375 less than the median for 
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Americans of all ages — according to Sim- 
mons Market Research, based in New 
York City. 

But even though their income levels are 
lower than those of the general popula- 
tion, these younger consumers seem 
driven to shop, making them strong 
candidates for targeting by retailers, says 
Sean Keller, associate director at 
Yankelovich Partners Inc., a Norwalk, 
Conn., firm that tracks consumer trends. 

Research by Yankelovich indicates that 
consumers ages 17 to 30 are more likely 
than other shoppers to spend time in 
retail stores, with many using mall-brows- 
ing as a stress-buster. (For 
more details, see the roundup of ^ ^ A 
research findings in the chart at 
right.) "For retailers, half the 
battle is won," Keller says, re- 
ferring to Generation Xers. 
"They love to shop." 

Small retailers trying to win 
the other half of the battle — 
luring these shoppers in a way 
that w r on't conflict with their 
efforts to appeal to other cus- 
tomers — should consider these 
suggestions regarding their 
overall store strategies, the ex- 
perts say: 

Present Lots Of Options 

Compared with baby boomers, 
younger adults are less loyal to 
designer labels or other brand 
names, Keller says. Instead, 
they thrive in environments 
where they have choices, and 
they seem to equate choice with 
pow T er. 

Some retailers who serve a 
broad age range of patrons lay 
out their stores so that custom- 
ers are presented with many 
options and lots of product infor- 
mation — an approach that they 
have found appeals particularly 
to Generation Xers. 

At Ikea U.S. Inc., a 13-store 
chain specializing in inexpensive 
furniture that customers assem- 
ble themselves, stores are de- 
signed to showcase an array of 
very similar items that differ 
slightly in price and quality. 
Tags on each item provide some 
detail about the product for use 
in making comparisons. 

Younger shoppers respond 
enthusiastically to this retailing 
environment because they like 
to make the ultimate decision 
about what value means to 
them, says Pamela Diaconis, a 
spokeswoman for Ikea U.S. Inc., 
a subsidiary of Ingka Holding 



B.U., a retail concern based in Sweden. 
"The important thing, though, is that you 
have to offer a quality product at each 
price level, * she says. 

Another retailer that focuses on choice 
is Borders Books and Music. Owned by 
Borders Group Inc., in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
the chain's 117 stores offer books and 
periodicals as w r ell as music on compact 
discs and audiotapes. 

At most Borders stores, shoppers can 
use earphones to sample offerings from a 
menu of up to 500 CDs and can use video 



kiosks to find all the titles of a favorite 
recording artist, for example, or to read 
music reviews of popular sellers. 

Meanwhile, with nary a glare from a 
retail clerk, shoppers at Borders stores 
can page through the magazines in dis- 
play racks and even sit down and start 
reading a book they might decide to 
purchase. "What we're trying to do is 
create a brow r sing atmosphere," 
Borders spokeswoman Molly Zink. 
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I like to try new products before other 
people try them. 



feel the need to keep up with new styles. 



56 



35 



There ought to be more brands and types 
of products so that people can pick the one 
that best fits their own individual needs. 



61 



57 



Don't Rush Customers To Buy 

Generation Xers, more than other adult 
generations, are astute about slick sales 

tactics and can be turned off by 
salesclerks who try to push 
them, says Wendy Liebmann, 
president of WSL Strategic Re- 
| tail, a New York Citv-based 
retail consulting firm. 4 This is 
not a consumer who believes in 
all the hype. You can't use a hard 
sell or be pushy." 

To appeal to Generation X, 
retailers need to train their 
salesclerks to act as information 
resources for shoppers, says 
I Keller. These shoppers demand 
j honest information and expect 
sales personnel to be able to 
answer customers' questions. 

The challenge for salesclerks, 
Keller acknowledges, is to be on 
hand to provide answers, with- 
out hovering. "A retail clerk has 
to act like the perfect waiter — 
magically appearing when 





I enjoy shopping for new clothes; it's fun 
and exciting to see what's new in the stores. 



50 



35 



On a Saturday or Sunday, I am most likely 
to spend my time shopping. 



34 



24 



When I want to forget about my concerns, 
I am likely to go to the mall. 



44 



28 





If I can't find a specific item in a store, 111 
go to another store rather than settle for 
something that is not exactly what I want. 

When I gather information about new 
products, I pay careful attention to 
advertising for the product. 



69 



68 




32 



27 



When deciding where to shop, an 
important characteristic for me is that 
the store has frequent sales. 



51 



38 



At least once a month, I shop by computer. 
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Those born between 1966 and 1979 




SOURCE YANKELOVICH PARTNERS 



needed, but disappearing other- 
wise," he says. 

Some companies have been 
investing more in training to 
reduce the chances that their 
clerks will be stumped by ques- 
tions from customers. 

For instance, at Comp USA 
Inc., a national chain of 95 com- 
puter-products stores, managers 
have phased in satellite training 
seminars to acquaint salespeople 
with the latest developments in 
software products. Software 
manufactu2*e2\s can communicate 
with clerks at all stores to help 
them learn how to answer cus- 
tomers' questions expertly, says 
Larry Mondrv, executive vice 
president of merchandising at 
the Dallas-based company. 

To generate repeat business, 
Comp USA is encouraging its 
salespeople to focus on serving 
as product experts for customers 
rather than concentrate on clos- 
ing sales quickly just to earn 
commissions. 

In line with that goal, the 



COULD 
THE ANSWER 

TO YOUR 
ACCOUNTING 
PROBLEMS BE 
THIS EASY ? 



company has eliminated commissions and 
put salespeople on salary. "We want 
salespeople who are friendly, information- 
providing, and unobtrusive/' Mondry 



savs. 




Avoid Promises 
You Can t Keep 

Generation Xers 
are 4 turned off bv 

anything that 

seems cliche or in- 
sincere," says Ju- 
dith Langer, presi- 
dent of Langer As- 
sociates, a New 
York City market- 
research form. As a 
result, she says, re- 
tailers should prob- 
ablv hold off on 
claims of social re- 
sponsibility, such 
as a focus on envi- 
ronmental con- 
cerns, unless those 
claims are backed 
up by action. 

Apgar of the 
Speakeasy Cafe 
makes the same 
point. When the 
cafe opened last 

year, he and other managers wanted to 
emphasize to customers that the Speak- 
easy was in business not just to make a 
profit but also to serve as an information 
resource for the Seattle community. 

To keep that promise, he says, they 
created their own home page on the 
Internet that includes a listing of local 
cultural events. In addition, they worked 
with local groups that aid the homeless to 
help the organizations establish their own 
home pages. 

Use Technology To Expand 

Younger consumers who grew up using 
computers in their homes and schools are 
more likely to use on-line services and the 
Internet to make retail purchases. Re- 
search by the Yankelovich firm, for in- 
stance, shows that Generation X shoppers 
are four times more likely than other 
consumers to shop by computer. 

In one instance, a South Carolina re- 
tailer, Barbara Rackes, sold her three 
Women's clothing stores a few years ago 
and then established an on-line retail 
presence with a new catalog on the 
Internet in January. Her new 7 company, 
RackesDirect, based in Columbia, is mar- 
keting custom-tailored career clothing for 
women through a home page on the 
Internet. 

While the average RackesDirect shop- 
per so far is about 35 years old, the 



As Generation X consumers 
grow older and settle down, 
retailers should anticipate 
demand for goods that are 
popular among young couples, 
such as children's clothing 
and home furnishings. What's 
most important is to remember 
that Generation Xers, like all 
shoppers, want to be taken 
seriously and offered value. 

—Karen Ritchie, Author, 
Marketing To Generation X 



company has already realized that one of 
its biggest growth areas will likely come 
from Generation Xers, says Rackes, 
owner of the company. She says she is 

planning some 
changes designed 
to appeal particu- 
larly to younger 
shoppers, who often 
hunt for bargains. 
For example, she 
intends to introduce 
some low-cost ac- 
cessories into her 
mostly upscale 
lineup. 

In addition, she 
hopes eventually 
to incorporate mov- 
ing graphics, in- 
cluding a 'Virtual 
fashion show" 
scene, in which 
simulated models 
will walk dow r n a 
runway in her 
products. 

"I think younger 
Internet shoppers 
are looking for 
flash, 11 Rackes 
says. 




or the longer term, many experts 
who are tracking Generation X's 
preferences advise retailers to think 
through some of the changing needs 
these youthful shoppers will develop as 
they grow 7 older. 

While it's difficult to predict things like 
fashion trends, a little common sense can 
provide most retailers guidance on some 
future trends for hotter-selling products. 

Just as the baby boomers traded in 
their sports cars for minivans as they 
matured and started families, so will 
Generation Xers boost sales in certain 
categories as their lives change. 

For her part, author Ritchie suggests 
that retailers anticipate demand within a 
few years for goods that are popular 
among young married couples, as more 
young adults settle down. Children's 
clothing and home furnishings are just 
two of the categories of products that 
could see growth, she says. 

But ultimately, according to Ritchie, 
the most important point for any retailer 
to remember is to give Generation Xers 
w T hat every shopper wants: to be taken 
seriously and offered value. She adds: 
'The important thing is not to underesti- 
mate the clout of this market/' hB 
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Some small companies 
find that compensating 
salespeople only after 
customers pay up helps 
cash flow and revenue. 



By Harvey R. Meyer 



When Robert Kramer worked as a 
real-estate agent, he learned he 
couldn't begin to savor a fat 
commission check until a deal 

was done. When he launched Brookdale 
Plastics, a Plymouth, Minn., custom-plas- 
tics manufacturer, it made perfect sense 
to Kramer not to compensate his sales- 
people until he had customers' cash in 
hand. 

"I figured if I could do it in real estate, 
my salespeople could do this, too," says 
Kramer, owner of the 31-employee, $4.5 
million firm. "We've got all this [financial] 
exposure in the firm in labor and materi- 
als, and we really don't derive any benefit 
until we're paid. So there's no reason to 
pay our salespeople until the customer 
pays up." 

When — and how — to compensate sales- 
people is an age-old concern for busi- 
nesses large and small. Many companies 
pay their sales staffs as sales are 
"booked" (registered into the company's 
order-entry system) or invoiced, or upon 
shipment of goods or delivery of services. 

Others tie salespeople's income to col- 
lected sales — a compensation method that 
offers several notable, and often unexam- 
ined, advantages. Depending on how the 
compensation system is structured, pay- 
ing salespeople upon collection of the 
payment due may offer some growing 
companies a way to improve cash flow. 

The practice also can boost sales while 
encouraging salespeople to pay closer 
attention to customers' needs. Further, 
such a system discourages sales forces 
from obtaining hollow commitments from 
customers just to meet a sales or income 
target. (Stories abound about how sales- 
people working within a payment-upon- 
booking system inflated their sales pro- 
ductivity — and income — by attributing 
orders to dead people.) 

"If you pay upon booking, sometimes 
the salesperson will put tremendous pres- 
sure on a customer to buy something he 
isn't ready to buy," says Larry Ramaek- 
ers, a principal with Jay Alix & Associ- 
ates, a Southfield, Mich., consulting firm 
specializing in turnaround management, 
or helping to resurrect companies in 



Harvey R. Meyer is a free-lance writer in 
St Louis Parky Minn. 



trouble. Ramaekers also is a director of 
the Turnaround Management Associa- 
tion, based in Chicago. 

"Maybe the customer didn't want to 
buy in March, but in April or May, so you 
may end up with an incomplete or can- 
celed order," says Ramaekers. "Salesper- 



sons are sometimes more concerned 
about a customer signing an order than 
[about] whether the sale actually occurs." 

While few reliable estimates are availa- 
ble on when companies pay their sales- 
people, a 1993 survey by the American 
Electronic Association of 183 firms — most 
of them association members — showed 
that payment upon collection was the 
least-prevalent compensation system 
practiced, with 14 percent using it. The 
system used most was paying salespeople 
upon invoicing (36 percent). That was 
followed by payment upon booking (28 
percent) and payment upon delivery (22 
percent). 

"The best possible arrangement for the 
company is for the salesperson's economic 
incentive to be tied directly to the com- 



pany's," says Ramaekers. "The company 
shouldn't really care about orders or 
shipments, but about getting paid." 

Theoretically, payment upon collection 
encourages salespeople to do a better job 
of examining a customer's credit worthi- 
ness because their income is contingent 



on the client paying up. And frequently, 
salespeople, not credit managers, are in a 
better position to determine credit quality 
because they're closer to customers. 

Mark Swepston, president of Atlas 
Butler Heating and Cooling, in Columbus, 
Ohio, instituted payment upon collection 
four years ago when he revamped the 
company's sales-compensation system. 
Swepston was exploring ways to increase 
sales. 

The six full-time salespeople are now on 
100 percent commission, receiving 50 
percent of a job's net income after a 
customer's payment is received. The sales- 
people are responsible for picking up 
checks from the company's primarily 
residential customers. , 

Swepston believes the new system has 
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Changing to a payment-upon-collection system for salespeople has improved cashflow 
and sales at Atlas Butler Heating and Cooling, says Mark Swepston-, president. 
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A 401 (k) plan should be a benefit — not a 
burden — to growing companies. Fortunately, 
the T. Rowe Price Century Plan is 

comprehensive in its features and invest- 
ment options — yet simple to implement 
and maintain. 

From establishing the plan to conducting 
annual compliance testing, the Century Plan 
takes most of the work off your plate and puts 
it on ours. Your employees will have the confi- 
dence that comes with 
building portfolios 



that can help them meet their retirement 
savings goals, and you'll have more time for 
running your business. 

When you choose T. Rowe Price as your plan 
provider, you and your employees have a single 
reliable source of retirement information. And, 
of course, you also have access to one of the 
nation's largest families of no-load mutual 
funds. Put T. Rowe Price to work for you. 

Call 1-800-83M416 
to receive your 
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played a vital role in doubling his 75- 
employee firm's sales since 1991 to $8 
million today. He says customer pay- 
ments are received within 10 to 12 days of 
a residential job's completion, or about 
four times faster than when Atlas Butler 
paid salespeople upon booking. Addition- 
ally, the percentage of bad debts relative 
to sales has shrunk sharply, to 0.3 percent 
from 2.7 percent. 

M It has changed our cash flow phenome- 
nally/' says Swepston. 

Before instituting the payment-upon- 
collection system, Swepston tested it first 
with a salesperson who believed in the 
practice. It worked very well. The system 
not only improves Atlas Butler's bottom 
line but also enhances the 
sales staff's customer-serv- 
ice and other skills, Swep- 
ston says. 

"It's made them pay more 
attention to customers' 
needs, because if the cus- 
tomer isn't satisfied, the 
salesperson won't get paid," 
he says. "They cared before, 
but this practice brings 
them one step closer to cus- 
tomers because their pock- 
etbook is affected." 

Adds Brookdale Plastics' 
Kramer: "It reaffirms in the 
minds of everybody here 
that it all boils down to the 
customer. We live and 
breathe for the customer to 
be No. L If the salespersons 
know 7 they won't get paid if 
the customer isn't happy, 
they w r ork hard to make 
sure the customer stays 
happy." 



adept in assessing the credit worthiness 
of customers, are more entrepreneurial- 
minded, team-oriented, and empathetic to 
management's concerns. 

"In that sense," adds Tom Ingram, 
chairman of the marketing-education de- 
partment at Colorado State University, 
"salespersons become more like manag- 
ers, and that's favorable because they 
represent the talent pool that will be 
looked at for future sales managers." 

Many salespeople assume that payment 
upon collection means they will double as 
bill collectors, since they have more at 
stake if customers are delinquent. And 
indeed that is the case at Atlas Butler, 
where salespeople are thoroughly trained 
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Carey maintains it's an inefficient use 
of time to have a $60,000-a-year salesper- 
son, for example, perform the duties of a 
$30,000 collections person. Salespeople 
should concentrate on selling, he says, 
because that's what they're trained to do 
and how they get satisfaction from their 
work. 

Says Kramer: "I don't want our sales- 
persons to think of themselves as bill 
collectors, and I don't want customers 
thinking of our salespersons as bill collec- 
tors. The job of salespeople is to get the 
sales and create a positive relationship 
with the customer. Their relationship 
with customers is fragile enough without 
the salesperson going in one day and 

asking for business and the 
next day essentially scold- 
ing customers and asking 
why they haven't paid." 

Beyond the negative bag- 
gage that bill-collecting 
salespeople might bring, 
many aren't trained to han- 
dle collection duties, says 
Colorado State University's 
Ingram. He favors a more- 
depersonalized collection 
approach using the ac- 
counts-receivable depart- 
ment. 

Many salespeople might 
view collection work as de- 
meaning and would resist 
that role, Ingram says. Fur- 
ther complicating matters, 
he notes, is the fact that 
salespeople typically have 
established relationships 
with customers' purchasing 
managers, not their ac- 
counts-payable officers. 



nstituting a payment- 
upon-collection system 

has diminished adminis- 

trative and sales-force 
headaches for smaller companies such as 
Midwest Rubber Service & Supply Co., 
which serves Minnesota's Twin Cities 
area. The $10 million firm makes con- 
veyor belts and rubber products. 

Even at many companies that practice 
payment upon booking, invoicing, or ship- 
ping, salespeople must return all or some 
of their commission if the customer de- 
faults on payment, says Ron Roberts, 
Midwest's controller. But tracking that 
can be administratively messy and can 
create bad blood with the sales staff. 

With payment upon collection, there 
are no such administrative and sales- 
personnel worries, Roberts says. 

He notes also that Midwest has gained 
another benefit from payment upon col- 
lection. Its salespeople, w T ho become 



Payment upon collection contributes to customer satisfaction, says 

Brookdale Plastics owner Robert Kramer, talking with marketing 
manager Lynn Weiss Udelhofen and salespeople. 




in collection responsibilities. 

Since Atlas Butler revamped its sales- 
compensation system, its salespeople 
have been spending more time discussing 
their role and the sales process with 
customers, helping them understand the 
installation/service workers' jobs and bill- 
ing processing. A salesperson stopping by 
for payment uses that visit as a final 
customer-service opportunity, inquiring 
w T hether the customer is satisfied with the 
job. 

But most companies practicing pay- 
ment upon collection don't require their 
salespeople to do collection work, says 
James F. Carey, a Burlingame, Calif., 
compensation specialist and author of 
Complete Guide to Sales Force Compen- 
sation. 



lthough many own- 
ers and managers of 
small and medium- 
sized businesses are 
convinced that payment upon collection 
helps improve cash flow and sales, they're 
also often quick to add that it isn't a 
panacea. It should be used in tandem 
with, or to complement, other measures to 
improve efficiency, quality, and customer 
service, they say. 

'The sales-compensation method is an 
integral part of the complete package at 
Brookdale, together with having quality 
products, service, and people," says Kra- 
mer. "It's kind of like having your eyes 
detached from your body. Outside your 
body they don't do much good. But 
when you attach them to your body, they 
operate w r ell. It's the same with [pay- 
ment upon collection!. It's an important 
element that contributes to the whole 
package." * MB 
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An executive- suite firm 
can offer a convenient, 
cost- efficient alternative to 
conventional office space. 



By Lynn Woods 



i lmost a year ago, Martin Cohen, a 
[ New York City business consult- 

Ji^k ant, traded in the traditional office 
space he was leasing in a commer- 
cial building on Madison Avenue for a 
furnished office on Park Avenue. 

The new office came with a receptionist, 
a phone-answering and -forwarding serv- 
ice, conference rooms, and an on-site 
business center that provided the equip- 
ment and staff for desktop publishing, 
word processing, faxing, photocopying, 
videoconferencing, and other services. 

Cohen says he's paying slightly more 
than he did before, but he's getting more 
for his money. "Before, my overhead 
wouldn't allow this," he says, referring to 
the telecommunications and videoconfer- 
encing services he now has. 

Using the on-premises support staff 
means he does not have to hire full-time 
help, pay insurance benefits, or worry 
about whether the receptionist will show 
up late for work, because a replacement 

will be provided 

If his personal computer breaks down, 
Cohen can use the word-processing serv- 
ices at the business center. 

And he routinely holds meetings with 
important clients in one of the building s 
three conference rooms — at no extra cost 
beyond his monthly space-rental rate. 

The result? A 40 percent increase in 
business since his move. "Because of the 
professional setup, my business is geared to 
larger clients," explains Cohen. "And the 
amount of support services means I can 
respond more quickly" to new oppor- 
tunities. 

The concept of virtual offices — or exec- 
utive suites, as they are more commonly 
known — was introduced in 1967, when 
San Francisco-based HQ Business Cen- 
ters, the world's largest provider of exec- 
utive suites, opened its first location. 

In the past decade, the executive-suites 
industry has expanded tremendously, 
says Jane Booras, executive director of 
the Executive Suite Association, a trade 
organization in Piano, Texas. She says the 
occupancy rate for the 500 members of 
her organization is approximately (SO per- 
cent — up about 10 to 15 percentage points 

Lynn Woods is a free-lance writer in 
Woodstock N.Y 
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An executive suite has helped the business consultancy of Martin Cohen, irith, from left 
InterOffice New York's Mykel Kowlessai; an administrative assistant, and Heidi 
Hewdrickson and Carta Parda, office-center managers. 



in five years. There are between 3,500 and 
4,000 executive-suite companies in the 
U.S., Booras says. 

Typically, a dozen companies now com- 
pete in booming markets in cities with 
strong commercial areas downtown — in- 



cluding Washington, New York, Chicago, 
and Atlanta. 

Some of the companies are national 
chains such as HQ (which also has loca- 
tions in 14 foreign countries); InterOffice 
Management Inc., based in Fairfax, Va.; 
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usmess will survive: 



"Making Your Family Busine^ 
Outlast You" can help ensure that 
your business is passed on 
successfully to the next generation. 

Developed hv three ot the 
country's leading family business 
authorities, the six-cassette audio 
program and "how -to" workbook 
gives you insights and techniques 



Managing Your Family Business 
Raising Your Children For 
Leadership 

Preparing and Implementing A 
Succession Plan 

Finding and Using Advisers and 
Directors 

Half of all family businesses risk 
failure because they don't have a 
succession plan — don't let yours 
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and OMXL OfficePlus, based in St. Louis. 

Suburban locations are also popular. 
Booras says that 90 percent of business 
owners who lease office space from her 
organization's members live within five 
miles of the executive-suite building. 

The boom in executive suites, Booras 
says, is largely a result of corporate 
downsizing, which has led many big 
companies to close expensive offices in 
some citie> and instead hire regional 
representatives. But she says a steady 30 
percent of the executive-suite market 
consists of entrepreneurs — mainly pro- 
fessionals, such as accountants, attorneys, 
financial and public-relations consultants, 
and people in real estate. 

Executive suites can offer entrepre- 
neurs numerous benefits. Rather than 
having to commit to a long-term commer- 
cial lease, hire employees, and buy or 
lease a full array of office equipment, 
small-business people can simply pay a 
single monthly fee for a furnished office in 
an attractive location, complete with busi- 
ness services and facilities as well as a 
receptionist who not only greets clients 
but also answers the phone in the com- 
pany's name. 

In some instances, the basic fee also 
includes travel-arrangement services, use 
of a fitness room and kitchen, and access 
to an on-site law library. 

Executive-suite companies can provide 
as much or as little as a business needs. It 
might be simply bare-bones mail serv- 
ice — without office space — for about $50 a 
month. ( )r it could be a "business identity" 
package consisting of just mail and tele- 
phone-answering service. Another option 
is an unfurnished or furnished office 
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The Support services that are prodded irith ftxecntire states 
make the extra cost worthwhile for Paul Robinson and his 
Washington, /AC., consnlting firm. 



available by the month, day, or even hour. 

On the downside, small-business ren- 
tal say executive-suite companies some- 
times nickel-and-dime their tenants for 
extra services. Increasingly, tenants are 
providing their own personal computers 
and fax machines or hoofing it to a copy 
shop to avoid added costs — typically $2 
for an outgoing fax, $20 an hour for word 




Before You Sign Up 

For a list of executive-suite firms in your 
area, contact the Executive Suite Associa- 
tion, based in Piano, Texas, at 1-800-237- 
4741. The association can also recommend 
companies that rent offices by the day or 
the hour in locations across the United 
States and Canada and in a few European 
countries. 

Before signing a lease for an executive 
suite, keep in mind these tips offered by 
experts in commercial leasing: 

Determine your specific needs. Pro- 
ject out your costs for an average day to 
the cost per week, month, and year to find 
out what services you require and how 
much you can afford to pay for them. 

Shop around. While rates are usually 
competitive in a particular location, the 
quality of service and of the facility may 





vary considerably from building to build- 
ing. When visiting a building, observe 
carefully whether the premises are well- 
maintained. Talk to tenants. Arrange to 
meet with the office staff, and don't be 
afraid to ask questions such as "What do 
you do if you're overloaded with work?" 

■ Find out which services are extra and 
which are included in the monthly fee. For 
instance, some companies charge extra 
for use of voice mail, parking, and kitchen 
facilities, while others don't. 

Negotiate. You might be able to get a 
discount off the monthly fee by signing a 
long-term lease — of six months, a year, or 
even several years — by renting more than 
one office, or by leasing from an execu- 
tive-suite company that's just starting out 
or opening a new location. When dealing 
with a company new to your area, how- 
ever, make sure the company has a 
long-term lease for the building. 




processing, $24 an hour 
for filing or other secre- 
tarial services, and 10 
to 15 cents per photo- 
copy. 

Other extras might 
include a 20 percent 
handling lee for over- 
night mail service, $15 a 
month for voice mail, 
$20 a month for kitchen 
service, even a sur- 
charge on outgoing 
phone calls. 

On the other hand, 
some small-business 
tenants say they actu- 
ally pay less for long- 
distance phone service, 
office 4 supplies, and 
overnight mail service 
than they would on 
their own because of 
the discounts passed on 
by the executive-suite 
company, which can use 
its volume of business 
to negotiate lower 
prices with vendors. 
Booras says the cost 

of an office plus a basic 

package of amenities, 
including receptionist service, phone-an- 
swering service 1 , and use 4 of a conference 
room, ranges from $500 for 150 square 
feet in a medium-sized city or a suburban 
area to $;>,000 or more a month for 170 to 
240 square feet in downtown New York, 
Washington, or Chicago. 

One downtown executive-suite client is 
Paul Robinson, who owns two businesses. 
They are Emerald City Radio Partners, 
which has three radio stations in South 
Carolina, and HTM I Inc., a telecommuni- 
cations investment consulting firm. 
Robinson leases four executive 1 suites in 
Washington from Metro Offices, a local 
executive-suite firm. He says that de- 
pending on the volume of services he uses 
from month to month, he pays $40 to $00 
per square foot, or about two to three 
times what he would pay for typical 
downtown-Washington commercial space 

without executive-suite services. 

Re has decided that the extra cost is 
worthwhile, however, because he gets 
professional, quality support .ser\ ices and 
equipment, his square-footage require- 
ments are lower than they would he if he 
were renting Bpace alone, and, perhap> 
most important, the arrangement pro- 
vides a boost for his company's image. 

"This morning I had a meeting with an 
investor to raise equity for my company," 
he says. "When he arrived at U a.m., there 
was a beautiful setup with coffee and 
bagels. He wouldn't have known that the 
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entire space wasn't devoted to my com- 
pany alone!" 

Patrick Dean, who runs a bereavement 
center in a Milwaukee suburb, says the 
24-hour access to his HQ-leased office 
enables him to serve a client in a profes- 
sional setting at any time of the day or 
night. Businesses that rent from a chain 
have the added advantage of being able to 
use the conference rooms and offices at 
the chain's other locations without extra 
charge. 

Maria O'Sullivan, co-partner of a real- 
estate-title company 
that rents two offices 
in Tysons Corner, 
Va., from InterOffice, 
says she frequently 
uses the conference 
room at InterOffice's 
Fairfax location when 
dealing with clients 
w r ho live in that area. 

Yet another advan- 
tage is the opportu- 
nity to network with 
other companies in 
the building. "When 
you're on your own, 
you get in your own 
little world and lose 
sight of what's going 
on," says Mark Le- 
nart, owner of a 
Cleveland construc- 
tion company who 
rents an executive 
suite from HQ. "Here 
you can share war sto- 
nes. 

Once a company 
grows to three employees or more, the 
cost of an executive suite tends to out- 
weigh the benefits, say experienced 
small-business tenants. For many self- 
employed people, however, an executive 
suite is a long-term answer to their 
business needs. The average length of 
stay among HQ's clients is 2V2 years, 
according to Lisa Surman, director of 
marketing. But many small-company 
owners stay much longer'. 

For example, John Hardisty, who runs 
an international consulting firm in Wash- 
ington, has been an executive-suite renter 
for 12 years, presently with Metro Offices. 
He has considered relocating to his home, 
w r here he has a fully equipped office in the 
basement. 

But all things considered, his downtown 
location, along with the flexibility of being 
able to leave the office earlv and know his 
phones are covered, are perks that would 
be hard to give up. 

"The whole thing is convenience," he 
says. "There's I certain value to not 
worrying about things." fB 



benefit of an 
executive suite 
"is conven- 
ience. There's 
a certain value 
to not worrying 
about things." 

—Consultant 
John Hardisty 
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My job 



isn't to push a product. It's to listen: To your employees' needs, 
and goals. Only then will I tell you about a program like 
American Ufc's Payroll Deduction Variable Universal L{fe 
Insurance. It can help them by providing life insurance 
protection that urill help look after tiieir dependents. And thew s 



no employer costs. That's very satisfying... for everyone. 



Imagine a policy that 
combines the tax-deferred 
earning potential of investment 
funds w ith the protection life 
insurance brings. All yon have to 

do is set up a payroll deduction 
program lor your employees. 

It s America n Life's 
Payroll Deduction Variable 

■ 

Universal Life Insurance. 

With it come benefits you and 

your employees waul. 

Just think ol* it: A life 
insurance policy that provides 
benefits right from the start. 
Isn't it time you put American 

Life on your payroll? 



American Life's 

Payroll Deduction 
Variable Universal 
Life Insurance 

With All American Life 
Programs : No reallocation 

fees, transfer fees, or 
commissions. 

• Choice : Over a dozen 

diversified investment 
funds - and an Interest 
Accumulation Account. 

Flexibility : Unlimited 

investment transfers 
and the ability to change 
coverage amounts. 

Funding : Through 

voluntary employee 
contributions... all you 
do is set up a payroll 
deduction program. 



( all today. 



1-800-957-54:52 

American Life 

320 Park Avenue, New York, NY 1 0022 



American Life is a wholly owned subsidiary of Mutual of America Life Insurance Company. Mutual of America 
is a Registered Broker/Dealer and distributes the variable products of the American Life Insurance Company 
of New York For more complete information on our Payroll Deduction Variable Universal Life Insurance, including 
charges and expenses, obtain a prospectus by calling 1-800-957-5432 Read it carefully before you invest 
Not yet available in all states FORM # 34 1 0- VUl-AX 
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Introducing 
the first PC 
worthy enough 
to work beside 
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HP printer. 
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By Julie Candler 




i catering company that delivers food 
[ to parties in the U.S. Capitol and to 

Ji^m Washington Redskins games and 
events used to lease its refrigerated 
trucks and vans. Then it decided to own, and 
it bought a small fleet, but now the company 
is leasing again. 

B&B Washington's Caterer, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, switched from ownership 
back to leasing because, among other 
reasons, company executives wanted to 
project the right image: neat and well- 
scrubbed, like a Julia Child kitchen. 

"That's important in the catering busi- 
ness," says Gary Sandstrom, vice president 
of B&B. "Our trucks are our main sources 
of recognition. Everybody sees our vehicles 
on the city streets, or parked at RFK 
Stadium, where we handle the concessions 
and service private boxes." 

B&B's lessor, Miami-based Ryder Sys- 
tem Inc., makes sure that the five trucks 
and three vans leased to B&B are washed 
every week. The full-service truck lessor 
even helped B&B find the company that 
developed the cityscape logo that gleams in 
gold on the caterer's red vehicles. 

Among the reasons why B&B switched 
from ownership to leasing, the most impor- 
tant was the service that company execu- 
tives knew 7 they could expect in a leasing 
airangement. Before Sandstrom joined the 
company, he says, B&B's managers 
thought they could save money by owning. 
"But they had to keep up a fleet of trucks 
themselves. If you don't have the means to 
do it," he says, "you constantly have to send 
tracks out to get serviced and repaired. 
Then a part of the fleet is out of service and 
you have no backup vehicles." 

The company switched back to leasing, 
Sandstrom says, because it '\vanted service 
included and backup vehicles provided if a 
track is out of service or we need more 
[vehicles] dining our peak peiiod. Now, 
full-service leasing has taken a lot of 
day-to-day management problems and put 
them into professional hands. 

"The ability to upgrade the fleet without 
a big investment" is another benefit of 
leasing, Sandstrom adds. 

The trend toward leasing by companies 
that have small fleets of cars or trucks is 
growing like home pages on the Internet's 
World Wide Web. By 2000, the number of 
companies with leased fleets of two to nine 
cars will grow by percent over 1994, 



Using a full-service 
lessor for trucks and 
vans is one reason 
Gary Sandstrom, rice 
I > resident of B&B 
Washington's 
Caterer, and 
corpora te chefYann 
Henrotte can toast the 
firm's success. 
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according to Mike 
Antich, executive edi- 
tor of Automotive 
Fleet magazine, in an 
article in the publica- 
tion's annual fact 
book. 

Companies with 
car fleets are turning 
to leasing to combat 
the escalating prices 
of new cars. Of all the 
vehicles sold in the 
United States in 
1995, 26 percent were 
sold through leasing 
arrangements, which 
are included in sales 
statistics. For 1996, 
the figure could reach 
30 percent, according 
to Rodney J. Couts, 

executive director of 

the National Vehicle 
Leasing Association, 
in Burlingame, Calif. 

Meanwhile, leasing as opposed to owning 
is increasingly being \iewed as better for 
cash flow 7 . Some businesses find leasing 
advantageous for various other financial 
reasons. For example, customarily the les- 
see treats lease payments as business 
expenses, and the vehicle's value does not 
appeal* on the balance sheet. If a vehicle is 
purchased, however, any amount ow r ed on it 
becomes a liability on the balance sheet, 
which can affect a small firms borrowing 
limits and lines of credit. 

"We went back to leasing because of cash 
flow and [property] taxes," says Glenn 
Dinkheller, manager of fleet and facilities 
for Mosler, Inc., of Hamilton, Ohio. The 
1,000 pickups and light vans he manages are 
used for servicing the business-secmity 
products that the company manufactures 
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and sells. u We don't have to [count] the 
vehicles as assets," says Dinkheller. u The 
leasing com pany owns the vehicles, so it 
takes care of the taxes." 

ajor leasing companies are recog- 
nizing that their services are in 
demand not only by big corpora- 
tions but by small businesses as 
well. "Our strength is in fleets of 25 to 250, 
and the business [in this category 1 is 
increasing," says Jack Rennels, vice presi- 
dent for marketing of Emkay, Inc., a leasing 
company in Itasca, 111. 

Automotive Rentals, Inc., of Mount Lau- 
rel, N.J., has established ARI Plus, a 
department within the company that spe- 
cializes in fleets of 25 vehicles or fewer. 
Ryder System reports that fleets of one 
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Reduced costs and worry-free maintenance are among 
the advantages that are prompting companies to lease 
vehicles to meet their various business needs. 




to five trucks are multiplying on its cus- 
tomer list, and Mack Leasing System, in 
Allentown, Pa., is signing up an increasing 
number of fleets of one to 10 medium- and 
heavy-duty trucks. u They are very strong 
for us, especially small private companies' 
fleets with [ short-haul 1 trucks or regional 
operations," says Tom Thayer, director of 
Mack Leasing System. 

Donald Kreft, president of Atlanta-based 
Lease Plan USA, says his company "had 
been skipping that marketplace [smaller 
fleets] and didn't need to be." To maintain 
its desired level of attention to large fleets, 
Lease Plan LISA is acquiring independent 
leasing firms to handle localized small fleets 
for the company 

"The small fleet takes more of a hands-on 
kind of management, more local service, 



personal delivery of the cars, working with 
fleet managers who are in the local commu- 
nity," Kreft says. "With larger accounts, we 
work with the drivers, who could be 2,000 
miles from the home office when thev need 
help." 

Lease Plan USA recently acquired Nev- 
ille Leasing, in Decatur, Ga., to manage 
small fleets in the Atlanta area. "We become 
the administrator for smaller fleets averag- 
ing 25 to 30 cars," says Neville's president 
David Neville. 

"The big fleets," he says, "wiD have their 
own in-house [administrative] staff of three 
or more who know cars as well as we do. 
The smaller companv can't afford that 
staff." 

Managers of both small and large fleets 
are coming up with some innovative ways to 



reduce the high cost of transportation. 
Some save with individual retail leases, 
using the services of local car dealers, 
banks, finance companies, and small, inde- 
pendent lease companies instead of major 
leasing or fleet-management companies. 
Small fleets can take advantage of factory- 
sponsored retail leases that offer sweet 
deals in order to move cars off dealers' lots. 

Small companies looking for lessors offer- 
ing individual leases can contact the Na- 
tional Vehicle Leasing Association, PO. 
Box 281230, San Francisco, Calif. 94128- 
1230. The group's members include na- 
tional, regional, and local leasing companies. 

The association's Couts estimates that "at 
least 50 percent of a typical member's 
business stems from small commercial 
fleets of 25 vehicles or less." 

The growth in small commercial accounts 
among NVLA members, says Couts, is with 
independent lessors rather than with deal- 
ers and banks. "Small firms are trying to 
maximize transportation budgets and need 
an objective view of how a lease company 
can meet their needs." The independents 
Couts says, can help small companies decide 
which product is best as far as maintenance, 
insurance, and other factors. "The lessor- 
can be a business consultant." 

Owners of small businesses are finding 
that it pays to totally turn over fleet 
management, including maintenance, to the 
leasing company. Emkay's Rennels rattles 
off a list of services offered by a number of 
leasing companies, including his. u We pro- 
vide everything from maintenance to fuel to 
accident management, third-party subro- 
gation in accident cases, and cellular 
phones. We consolidate bills into one report 
that helps companies manage the budget." 

This past December, Mosler, Inc., 
adopted a maintenance program through 
Emkay. The reports are making a hit with 
Mosler fleet manager Dinkheller. "The 
drivers get coupon books good for work at 
specified facilities like Jiffy Lube, Valvoline, 
Goodyear, and Firestone. The driver goes 
in, gets work done, signs for it, and we get 
the bill. 

"Administratively it brings all the bits 
and pieces into one consolidated form. It 
gives us the ability to have somebody 
monitoring every expense. Before, the 
driver was left to his own devices and could 
pick and choose where he wanted to go for 
work. I think now our costs for routine 



maintenance are under control" 

Outsourcing all fleet functions to Emkay 
smooths the job for Al Gielicz, assistant 
manager for treasury services at John 0. 
Butler Co., Inc., a Chicago manufacturer of 
dental-care products. The company leases a 
van and 69 midsize passenger cars for its 
sales staff, which uses the vehicles to call on 
dentists and drugstores nationwide. 



izes in travel and living costs, serves 
companies with reimbursement plans by 
tracking car costs based on the vehicle's 
operating area, its make and model, depre- 
ciation, insurance, and other factors. 

Runzheimer's customers range from 
some of the world's largest corporations to 
very small businesses. It uses data provided 
by the companies to develop financial 
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Outsourcing fleet functions for the cars used by sales representatives like Karen Martinez has cut back 
on administrative headaches at John 0. Butler Co., Inc., a maker of 'dental-care products. 




"Leasing combined with maintenance is 
like dealing with experts as opposed to 
having to become experts," says Gielicz. 
"We would have to have more personnel 
administering the fleet if we owned the 
cars." 

ome companies are trying to lower 
transportation costs by turning to 
driver reimbursement, a program 
that compensates employees who 
use their* own vehicles for business. 

In some instances, employees are reim- 
bursed at 31 cents per mile, the rate 
established by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice for 1996 tax purposes. Or employees 
may be given a set monthly reimbursement 
to cover monthly payments, maintenance 
costs, insurance, and other expenses such as 
taxes. The reimbursement amount is calcu- 
lated according to the percentage of a car's 
mileage that is attributed to business use. 

Runzheimer, Inc., a Rochester Minn., 
management consulting firm that special- 



models comparing the costs of leasing 
vehicles, owning them, and reimbursing 
employees for using their* own car's. 

"If your sole purpose was to satisfy the 
employee," says Larry Snyder, Runz- 
heimer \s director of business development, 
"then more companies would offer a reim- 
bursement plan. The drivers can choose the 
car* they prefer. 

"A lot of companies' major objective in 
moving to auto reimbursement is to save 
costs. No fleet manager is required It's not 
uncommon to save 10 to 15 percent per 
vehicle per year*." 

The system drastically reduces liability 
risks, Snyder points out, because the com- 
pany is not held responsible if a vehicle is 
involved in an accident while not on com- 
pany business. "With a company-owned or 
leased vehicle, the company is responsible 
366 days a year; 24 hour's a day regardless 
of who is driving," says Snyder-. 

Some competitors disagree with claims 
that reimbursing employees for using their 



own cars offers advantages. "The key," says 
Emkay s Rennels, "is how much you will 
reimburse. Realistically the companies lose 
control over what employees are driving. A 
driver might take the reimbursement 
money and chive a cheap, 10-y ear-old car: 
Fleet managers have to figure how they 
w ant their- company represented." 
Amerisure Co., which sells business in- 
surance, is switching from 
employee reimbursement 
back to leasing in an at- 
tempt "to better retain 
employees," says Tina 
Christie, the firm's manag- 
ing purchasing agent. 

Amerisure's 85 drivers 
used their- own vehicles for 
sales and loss-control serv- 
ice work for the nation- 
wide firm, w r hich is based 
in Southfield, Mich. But 
many employees com- 
plained that the reim- 
bursement was not cover- 
ing their- car- expenses. 
"Now 7 the company is tak- 
ing reimbursement away, 
and some employees are 
complaining about that," 
says Christie. 4< You will get 
complaints either way" 

In the experience of 

most companies with reim- 
bursement programs, em- 
ployees are less likely to 
complain if their- monthly 
car* payments are well 
below the amount they are 

reimbursed 

"If $750 is the monthly 
allowance under- reim- 
bursement, we advise the 
driver to purchase or lease a car- in the 
$400-a-month range," says Marilyn Gilden, 
supervisor of Automotive Rentals' ARI Plus 
department, which, like Runzheimer, also 
handles reimbursement plans. "That way, 
driven shouldn't have to pay money out-of- 
pocket. The $750 has to cover the lease or 
pur-chase payment, insurance, fuel, mainte- 
nance, and repairs — everything." 

Of the 3,400 vehicles in ARI Plus, up to 10 
percent are leased to drivers who are in 
company reimbursement programs. 

Ryder- System advises businesses that 
they can save money by leasing only the 
vehicles they will need during their- slowest 
periods and then renting additional vehicles 
during peak times. 

That strategy is working well for Lang- 
ham Transport Services, an Indianapolis- 
based freight forwarder specializing in air- 
transport. The company started in 19X8, 
and its volume of business has increased by 
80 percent every year*. 

One of Langham s customers, Quaker 
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Oats, uses the finn to 
ship coolers, watches, 
T-shirts, and other ma- 
terials promoting one of 
Quaker's products, Ga- 
torade, to college-foot- 
ball bowl games, golf 
tournaments, and pro- 
fessional-basketball 
playoff games. 

At firsts Langham 
used one truck for its 
Indianapolis-area pick- 
ups under short-term leases of a month or a 
week. By 1994, the daily schedule of pickups 
warranted a long-term lease. The company 
turned to Mack Leasing System for a 
24-foot, medium-duty truck. Under the 
full-service lease, Mack even obtains per- 
mits when required for Langham to operate 
the truck in neighboring states. 

"We decided it was better to have a truck 
available at all times to do the daily 
pickups/' says John Langham, vice presi- 
dent of administration. The Mack truck 
picks up cargo from the company and 
delivers it to Indianapolis International 

Airport. 

u We ship nationwide and overseas 
through scheduled airlines," says Langham. 
"If Quaker Oats calls us for something 
going from Los Angeles to Florida, we pull 
all the pieces together [handle all the 
paperwork and logistics] and come up with 
the end result they want" 

The single leased truck is all that's 
needed when demand is at its lowest level, 
Langham says, but 4 \ve subcontract with 
Mack for the short-term trucks we use in 
other cities/ 1 

"We expect to need more trades on 
long-term leases eventually," says Lang- 
ham, who adds that Mack Leasing System 
provides u the flexibility we need for our 
expected growth." 

ot all fleets are growing; however; 

and sticker shock is the main rea- 
son. The average suggested retail 
price of a new car is $19,841, up 
from $12,025 in 1985, according to Ed Bobit, 
CEO of Bobit Publishing Co., in Redondo 
Beach, Calif., and publisher of Automotive 
Fleet 

Brian Lewin, fleet-information specialist 
for the National Association of Fleet Ad- 
ministrators, in Iselin, N.J., says that 
because of higher sticker prices, "a lot of 
fleets are downsizing. Some are tightening 
employee eligibility requirements for a car, 
especially for executive cars." 

AKI Phis' Gflden says she has seen fleets 
scaled back or eliminated. "Some of our 
customers have cut back on their sales force 
or changed eligibility requirements for a 
company car," she says. "They may be 
handling sales in-house or through tele- 



Leasing combined 



with maintenance is like 
dealing with experts as 
opposed to having to 
become experts." 

— Al Gielicz, 
John 0. Butler Co. 




marketing. Some have 
resorted to having one 
or two pool cars sitting 
in the lot for occasional 
use by a salesperson 
making a call or check- 
ing a complaint/' 

Higher prices for 
used cars are helping 
to offset the high new- 
car costs, however. 
"The residual value 
[the auction value of 
the car] is the important thing," says Gilden. 
"The higher your residual value, the lower 
your monthly payment will be because you 
will depreciate less on the vehicle." 

Residual values are holding up even 
though commercial fleets are rolling up 
more miles before retiring cars. Says 




Emkay's Rennels: "The used-car market is 
more readilv accepting higher-mileage ve- 
hicles." 

ilden advises businesses to be as 
accurate as possible in estimating 
the number of miles a leased 
vehicle will be driven yearly. She 
points out that if a vehicle is driven 30,000 
miles more than specified in the lease 
agreement and the stipulated penalty is 
10 cents a mile, the lessee pays an extra 
$3,000. 

"I would rather pay an extra $5 a week" 
for a lease agreement allowing more 
miles, she says, "than have to come up 
with a $3,000 mileage penalty at the end of 
the lease. Better to give us a higher 
mileage estimate and have a few miles left 
at the end of the lease term." fE 



Where To Go For What You Need 



Automobiles And Light Trucks 

The following companies lease cars and 
light trucks throughout the United States 
and have at least 16,000 vehicles apiece in 
business fleets: 

Mike Albert Leasing, 10340 Evendale 
Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 45241; 1-800-886- 
5828. 

AMI Leasing, 46 W. Boylston St., PO. 
Box 986, Worcester, Mass. 01613; 1-800- 
468-9993. (The company also leases me- 
dium and heavy trucks.) 

Associates Leasing, Inc., 2312 Trinity 
Mills Drive, PO. Box 115104, Carrollton, 
Texas 75011-5104; (214) 417-7000. 

AT&T Automotive Services, Inc., One 
W. Pennsylvania Ave., Towson, Md. 
21204; (410) 494-7800. 

Automotive Rentals, Inc., 9000 Midlan- 
tic Drive, Mount Laurel, N.J. 08054; (609) 
778-1500. 

Donlen Corp., 2315 Sanders Road, 
Northbrook, 111. 60012-6145; (708) 714- 
1400. 

Emkav, Inc., 805 W. Thorndale Ave., 
Itasca, DL 60143-1355; (708) 250-7400. 

Enterprise Fleet Services, 600 Corpo- 
rate Park Drive, St. Louis, Mo. 63105; 
(314) 512-5000. 

Fleetmark, Inc., 2838 Hickory Hill, No. 
25, Memphis, Tenn. 38115; (901) 368-7800. 

GE Capital Fleet Services, 3 Capital 
Drive, Eden Prairie, Minn. 55344; (612) 
828-1000. 

Lease Plan USA, 180 Interstate North 
Parkwav, Suite 400, Atlanta, Ga. 30339; 
(770) 933-9090. 

Nationsbanc Leasing Corp., 2300 
Northlake Centre Drive, Suite 300, 
Tucker, Ga. 30084-4007; (770) 270-8400. 



(The company also leases medium and 
heavy trucks.) 

PHH Vehicle Management Services, 
307 International Circle, Hunt Valley, 
Md. 21030; (410) 771-1900. 

USL Capital Fleet Services, 2988 Cam- 
pus Drive, San Mateo, Calif. 94403; (415) 
572-2000. 

Wheels, Inc., 666 Garland Place, Des 
Plaines, DL 60016; (708) 699-7000. 

Medium And Heavy Trucks 

Major companies that lease or rent me- 
dium- and heavy-duty trucks to business 
fleets include: 

Ford 1st, through local Ford heavy- 
truck dealers; for a dealer near you, call 
1 -800-F O R D - 1 ST ( 1 -800-367-3 178). 

Idealease, PO. Box 499, Fox River 
Grove, DL 60021; (708) 304-6000. 

Mack Leasing System, 2100 Mack Blvd. 
(Box M), Allentown, Pa. 18105-5000; (610) 
709-3595. 

NationaLease, One South, 450 Summit 
Ave., No. 300, Oakbrook Terrace, 111. 
60181; 1-800-729-6857. 

PACCAR Leasing, PO. Box 1518, Bel- 
levue, Wash. 98009; (206) 455-7877. 

Penske Truck Leasing Co., LP Route 
10, Green Hills, Box 563, Reading, Pa. 
1 9603-0563; 1 -800-221-3040. 

Rollins Truck Leasing, 1 Rollins Plaza, 
PO. Box 1791, Wilmington, Del. 19899; 

1-800-752-2677. 

Ruan Transportation Management 
Systems, 3200 Ruan Center, 666 Grand 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 60809; 1-800-822- 
MEGA (1-800-822-6342). 

Ryder System Inc, PO. Box 020816, 
Miami, Fla. 33102-0816; (305) 593-3726. 



Our position on underage smoking 

isn't hard to understand. 

At Philip Morris USA, we don't want minors to have access to cigarettes. 
Minors shouldn't smoke. Period. 

The question is, what are we doing about it? 

We're fully committed and working hard to prevent minors from having 
access to cigarettes. That's the goal of our Action Against Access program. 

For instance, we don't distribute free sample cigarettes — or send cigarettes 
to consumers by mail. And we're proposing that access to cigarette vending 
machines be restricted to adults. 

We've joined with retailers, wholesalers, and other major cigarette 
manufacturers to support an ambitious new program which will provide 
stores across the country with signs and educational materials to promote 
awareness of minimum-age laws and the importance of checking ID. 

We're also supporting the passage of state legislation to more 
effectively enforce minimum-age laws. 

These are just some of the things we're doing to help prevent underage 
smoking. We don't claim that any one of them is an answer by itself. 

But they all help keep cigarettes away from kids. 

And that's the best way to keep kids away from cigarettes. 




PHILIP MORRIS USA 



Action Against Access. 
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Some software programs 
are designed to kelp 
business owners invest 
outside their firms to 
prepare for retirement. 



Bij Tim McColhun 
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Commercial printer Atuh-ew LeWinter has been using financial -planning software to set retirement goals 
and to make certain that he's taking the right steps now to meet them. 



H s co-owner of Dependable Lithog- 
raphy, a small commercial printing 
firm in New York City, Andrew 
■I LeWinter begins work each morn- 
ing at 7 and is often up past midnight 
processing business-related paperwork at 

home. i 

Like many upwardly mobile baby 
boomers, LeWinter, in his 40s, has logged 
countless hours of hard work and has 
begun thinking about how to ensure a 
comfortable retirement for himself and 
his wife. 

Most people in LeWinter s position who 
prepare for retirement either develop 
their own plans by the seat of their pants 
or hire a financial planner to draw up 
sound plans. LeWinter, however, turned 
to a personal computer and financial- 
planning software called Prosper, pro- 
vided by the accounting and management I 



consulting firm Ernst & Young. (Prosper 
was developed by Reality Online, a com- 
mercial software firm that markets a 
closely related product called Wealth- 
Builder.) 

Using Prosper, LeWinter has been able 
to set long-term financial goals and to see 
how- much he and his wife will have to save 
on a continuing basis to reach those goals. 
"Without the guidance it offers, I wouldn't 
have known I was going in the right 
direction," says LeWinter, who has used 
the software for one year. 

Most small-business owners don't plan 
for retirement at all, according to financial 
consultant David Geller of Geller & Asso- 
ciates, in Atlanta. While some of them 
generate a substantial amount of revenue 
from their companies over the years, 
Geller says, most plow the profits back 
I into their businesses instead of investing 



at least some of those profits in other 
assets. 

To protect themselves against eco- 
nomic downturns that could affect their 
companies, Geller says, they should con- 
sider investing some money outside their 
businesses so they'll have a better chance 
of building a substantial nest egg for 
retirement. 

The need for sensible retirement in- 
vestments couldn't be greater now that 
Social Security is projected to become a 
smaller percentage of income among 
baby-boom retirees. According to the 
Employee Benefits Research Institute 
(EBRI), in Washington, D.C., Social Se- 
curity made up 41 percent of income for 
people 66 and older in 1992, the last year 
for w r hich such figures are available. 

EBRI expects that percentage to de- 
crease over the next decade as baby 
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806 American Life. New! Benefit-Payroll 
Deduction Variable Universal Lite Insurance 
is funded through voluntary employee con- 
tributions. Employers pay nothing. Life 
insurance protection plus tax-deferred 
earnings through 16 investment options. 

803 MICA Accounting Software. Move 
your business up from entry level account- 
ing to a full-featured system without sacri- 
ficing ease-of-use. Our award winning 
multi-user software is now available for 
DOS and Windows. 

890 MassMutual. Learn new insights on 
how to keep the family business within the 
family. Call today for our practical and 
authoritative booklet concerning the basics 
on succession planning. 

805 Hammermill Color Copy Paper is 

specifically formulated to maximize the 
performance of today's color copiers. The 
ultra-bright shade and the smooth laser fin- 
ish provide brilliant color reproduction. 

854 Dale Carnegie Training" gives your 
company the competitive edge with practi- 
cal, concrete skills that provide quantifiable 
results. Dale Carnegie is the first choice of 
today's top businesses. 

865 MarketFAX. Use this exciting interac- 
tive fax technology to get immediate 
results for your small business. Call today 
to find out more information about the 
benefits of this system. 

884 Mita Plain Paper Fax Machines offer 
full-features with laser technology for clear, 
precise images and the convenience of 
plain paper to increase your business pro- 
ductivity. The times demand Mita. 

807 Palmetto Economic Development 
Corporation offers free industrial site and 
building listings for companies relocating 
to South Carolina. We can also provide 
assistance regarding power costs, labor 
construction, tax-incentives, and grants. 

861 Budget Rent-A-Car CorpRate® 
Program saves your company money and 
time with a multi-tiered pricing structure. 
Design a program to meet your needs. 



For immediate response 
from these advertisers 

call 1-800-597-7363. 

Specify the three-digit 
extension number for the 
information, then provide 
your facsimile number. 
You'll receive the 
information within 
minutes. It's that simple 
and that quick. 




853 Environmental Biotech, Inc. has 

exciting franchise opportunities in the U.S. 
and abroad. Call now to find out how EBI 
uses environmentally safe cutting-edge 
technology to remove commercial waste 
such as grease, sugar, oil, starch, gelatin, 
and non-butyl cleaning chemicals. 

868 Pitney Bowes can help you discover 
how to keep mail processing cost-efficient 
and to avoid over-posting expenses. Call 
for cost-saving information. 

858 Royal Copystar. Call for information 
about our desktop and high-volume sys- 
tems. We offer a nationwide network of 
service personnel for your copier needs. 

880 Cessna. Tired of the cost and time 
wasted on commercial airline travel? Find 
out how your company can benefit from 
using a Cessna CitationJet. 

848 Mail Boxes, Etc. The world's largest 
franchisor of neighborhood postal, business 
and communications service centers target- 
ing small and home-based business own- 
ers and general consumers. Call for more 
information on franchising opportunities. 

898 Nation s Business Editorial Calendar. 

Find out about the stories and special 
reports that will be featured during the 
upcoming months in Nation's Business 

852 Wyoming Economic Board. Find out 
about the benefits of doing business in 
Wyoming. Call for information on the 
excellent business opportunities plus the 
unmatched quality of life. 

864 Quotesmith Corporation offers free 
insurance price comparisons on rates and 
coverages of 400+ leading insurance 
companies. Call now for more information. 

856 D&B Personalized Prospect Guide 

has up to 1,000 contacts for just $100. 
Take the guesswork out of prospecting and 
call for free information. 

892 Ascom Hasler Mailing Systems. 

Save money by learning how our new 
postal and shipping scales will make your 
mailroom more efficient and less costly. 
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mers begin to reach retirement age 
and the number of Social Security recipi- 
ents increases. 

Although EBRI predicts that pension 
and annuity income will fill in some of the 
gap for retirees, many small-business 
owners lack such benefits. 

In addition, people are living longer, so 
their retirement savings must stretch 
over more years. Planning for retirement 
early has become a must. 

"The key for anybody with retirement 
savings is to start doing it and, over time, 
increase the amount" put into savings, 
Geller says. "Early retirement savings 
makes an enormous difference/' 

For example, if you start saving $3,000 
each year at age 25 in a tax-deferred 
account earning an average of 9 
percent annually, the account bal- 
ance will be $1.17 million by the time 
you turn 65. In contrast, if you wait 
until age 35 to save the same amount 
annually, you will save $457,685; if 
you w r ait until age 45, you will save 
$166,971. 

Mustering the discipline to plan 
for retirement isn't easy, but, as 
LeWinter discovered, help is as close 
as a computer equipped with one of 
several good financial-planning soft- 
ware packages. ( Personal-finance 
programs such as Intuit'a Quicken, 
Meca Software's Managing Your 
Money, or Microsoft's Money have 
become popular among per- 
sonal-computer owners who w 7 ant to 
keep track of everyday bills and 
expenses, but they aren't much help — 
in developing long-range plans.) 

Two Kinds Of Road Maps 

Retirement-planning software comes in 
two varieties: mass-market programs, 
available in retail stores, and private-label 
packages that you can buy directly from 
financial-services companies such as ac- 
counting and consulting firms and invest- 
ment houses. 

Both varieties of programs are geared 
toward individual financial planning, al- 
though firms such as Ernst & Young and 
Price Waterhouse license their software 
to companies that want to help their 
employees set up retirement plans. 

Typically, both kinds of software lead 
you through an interview that ascertains 
your current financial situation and re- 
tirement goals. 

Based on this information and projec- 
tions for inflation, the programs tell you 
how much you need to set aside on a 
regular basis and suggest ways to invest 
your savings. At their best, financial- 
planning programs can help you create a 
detailed road map for reaching your 
retirement goals. 
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Intuit's entry into the mass market is 
Quicken Financial Planner, which has just 
been updated to cover a variety of long- 
term financial needs in addition to retire- 
ment. 

The new version's QuickPlan option 
allows you to prepare a very basic finan- 
cial plan in about 15 minutes. You can then 
revise that plan in more detail by follow- 
ing the main workbook method, a step-by- 
step process covering your current finan- 
cial situation, retirement goals, and the 
impact of major purchases such as homes 
and college expenses. 

Whichever method you use, the pro- 
gram allows you to enter financial infor- 
mation directly or import it from your 
Quicken personal-finance software. Both 





Quicken Financial Planner estimates the retirement 

in come youV need and suggests mixes of investments. 



methods give you explanations and in- 
vestment advice from Newsweek financial 
columnist Jane Bryant Quinn. (The CD- 
ROM version features audio and video 
clips.) 

Based on your financial information, 
Quicken Financial Planner tells you how 
much you must save in order to reach 
your long-term goals and suggests a mix 
of investments such as stocks, bonds, and 
mutual funds. The program then analyzes 
the plan you choose and uses graphs and 
reports to explain why it would or 
wouldn't work. 

To help you keep up with your invest- 
ments, Quicken Financial Planner in- 
cludes a mutual-fund-performance data- 
base from Morningstar Inc., a New r York 
City-based investment-research com- 
pany. You can download updated data 
from Intuit'a World Wide Web site (http:/ 
limmv.qfn.com) using the Netscape Navi- 
gator browser built into the program. 

A new feature helps you determine 
whether you have enough life insurance to 
continue to meet your goals if you or your 
spouse should die. The new college-plan- 



ning module allows you to calculate college 
expenses using a database of 1,700 public 
and private colleges and universities. 

Quicken Financial Planner packs a 
great deal of information into its financial 
forecasts and advice, but this can make 
the program difficult to use and some of 
the financial information hard to inter- 
pret. Even so, the program's comprehen- 
sive planning information makes the ef- 
fort worthwhile. 

Starting With What If 

Reality Online's WealthBuilder and its 
close cousin, Ernst & Young's Prosper, 
take a similar holistic approach to finan- 
cial planning. 
WealthBuilder and Prosper begin by 
compiling your investment profile 
using a series of "what if" questions 
concerning attitudes toward invest- 
ing and financial risk. After they 
calculate your net worth and ex- 
penses, you set your financial objec- 
tives and receive "bottom line" esti- 
mates of how much you need to save 
each month to reach them. 

As comprehensive as these pro- 
grams are, they are not easy to use. 
WealthBuilder doesn't lead you 
through its financial-planning mod- 
ules in any particular order and 
doesn't explain the icons on its menu. 
Consequently, you have to lean heav- 
ily on the manual the first time 
through. Prosper's interface and 
manual are easier to use. 

Providing the required financial 
— information in either program can be 
a daunting task unless you are im- 
porting it from a personal-finance pro- 
gram such as Quicken, Money, or Manag- 
ing Your Money. "It's not a thing where 
you can take 15 minutes and plug in some 
numbers,' 1 says Andrew LeWinter. "But 
once they're in, you know the program is 
working on a solid base." 

Prosper provides more-extensive ad- 
vice than WealthBuilder about how vou 
should invest your money. WealthBuilder, 
on the other hand, comes bundled with 
financial-planning expert Jonathan 
Pond's Personal Financial Planner tuto- 
rial from Vertigo Development Group, a 
self-help program combining text and 
video clips. 

Both Prosper and WealthBuilder offer 
optional financial information through the 
Reuters Money Network, an on-line serv- 
ice that can be accessed by modem. 

The sleeper in the retail category is 
DataTech Software's Rich and Retired. 
This program bases its planning assump- 
tions not only on your current income but 
also on your estimates of future income, 
allowing for growth. This hypothetical 
approach is not extended to your expense 
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and budget estimates. Instead, Rich and 
Retired estimates your expenses now and 
what they will be at retirement; it as- 
sumes these will change only as a result of 
inflation. However, you can go back and 
adjust these estimates over time as your 
situation changes. 

Rich and Retired's most unusual fea- 
ture is its comprehensive overall and 
vear-to-vear estimates of your financial 

• • • 

situation, complete with balance sheets 
and spending graphs showing the pro- 
jected growth of your financial assets. 

From a usability standpoint, Rich and 
Retired's interface screens are inconsis- 
tent. A "Help Genie" button provides 
some assistance, but the program's menu 
and "12-step" planning process are 
clearer if vou follow T the manual closelv. 

Financial-Services Packages 

Whereas the retail financial-planning 
packages such as Rich and Retired and 
WealthBuilder are action-oriented, the 
programs offered by financial-services 
firms are typically more educational. 
Their goal is to show T users why and how 7 
they should save. 

For example, Fidelity Investments' 
Thinkware is more of a home-study 
course in retirement planning than a w r ay 
to formulate an actual plan. A lengthy 
tutorial explains investment concepts and 
the importance of planning for the future 
based on your replies to a quiz on your 
retirement-planning knowledge. 

In addition, the tutorial makes effective 
use of animated graphs — they change to 
illustrate how various financial factors 
such as inflation, savings, and tax deferral 
can affect your retirement nest egg. 

Moving into the interview 7 sections, 
Thinkware uses "w y hat-if" scenarios to 
help you plan. The program explains each 
step of the process as you go and suggests 
an investment strategy. The problem with 
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WealthBuilder, from Reality Online: 

Beyond retirement planning. 




Retire Secure, from Price Waterhousi : 

Conservative investing. 



this approach is that it depends more on 
your retirement goals and tolerance of 
risk than on any detailed financial infor- 
mation you provide. 

And Thinkware's advice isn't for those 
averse to risk; it leans heavily on stocks 
and mutual funds and downplays more- 
conservative strategies. 

Similar advice is offered by Vanguard 
Retirement Planner, an easy-to-use pro- 
gram that pushes the Vanguard Group's 
stock funds. Retirement Planner's primer 
section is an interactive textbook that 




Programs For Planning 



Software packages that can help with 
financial planning for retirement include 
the following: 

Prosper, available for Windows, $44.95. 
The Reuters Money Network on-line 
service option is available for $7 to $30 per 
month. From Ernst & Young; 1-800-277- 
6773. 

Quicken Financial Planner for Win- 
dows, available on diskette or CD-ROM, 
$39.95. From Intuit; 1-800-624-8742. 

Retire Secure, available for DOS and 
Windows, $45. From Price Waterhouse; 
1-800-752-6234. 



Retirement Planner, for DOS and 

Windows, $18. From the Vanguard 
Group; 1-800-876-1840. 

Retirement Planning Thinkware, for 
DOS and Windows, $15. From Fidelity 
Investments, 1-800-457-1768. 

Rich and Retired, for Windows, 
$59.95. From DataTech Software; 1-800- 
377-3213. 

WealthBuilder, available for Macin- 
tosh and Windows, $49.95. The Reuters 
Money Network option is $7 to $30 per 
month. From Reality Online; 1-800-346- 
2024. 



explains investment principles in simple 
terms and gets information about your 
financial situation and retirement plans. 

Comparative graphs and historical 
market data in the savings and portfolio 
planners show how your current savings 
strategies measure up and the risks and 
returns of the investment strategy that 
Retirement Planner recommends for vou. 

%j 

For all of its educational value, Retire- 
ment Planner's advice can appear one- 
dimensional. The program imposes in- 
vestment strategies on you rather than 
letting you choose among several alterna- 
tives. And no matter how conservative an 
investor it decides you are, its standard 
advice leans heavily on stocks. 

Price Waterhouse's Retire Secure 
takes a more conservative approach to 
investing. A true CPAs planning system, 
this program emphasizes tax-deferred 
savings and eschews stock and mutual- 
fund advice. 

Retire Secure asks first-time users to 
enter basic financial information, retire- 
ment goals, and estimated retirement 
benefits, which can be revised later to 
incorporate more detail. 

When you have completed the inter- 
view, Retire Secure gives you a rundown 
of your financial situation and tells you 
whether your retirement spending goals 
are attainable. If you w 7 ant to revise any of 
the assumptions, just add a new figure on 
the appropriate line. 

Retire Secure also allows you to factor 
in the income you will need at different 
stages of retirement rather than assum- 
ing you will need a constant income. 

Even though the Price Waterhouse 
program allows for detailed estimates of 
retirement income, it assumes that in- 
come will be constant over your working 
years and doesn't give you an indication of 
how 7 taxes will affect your nest egg. 

Another drawback is Retire Secure's 
user interface, which is difficult to follow 
because it lacks real instructions about 
what the charts and lists mean or how 7 to 
make more-detailed revisions. 

o matter whether they are trying 
to educate or to provide actual 
financial plans, financial-planning 
software programs can be a good 
first step in planning your retirement. 
Financial planner Geller says these pro- 
grams can build awareness about the 
importance of retirement and can give 
small-business owners baseline ideas 
about what they will need to retire 
comfortably. 

Individuals should still seek profes- 
sional advice, he says, w 7 hen the time 
comes to make financial decisions, but 
financial-planning programs can help 
them make the right choices. M 
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MARKETING 







Rewarding customers 
ivith airlines' frequent- 
flier miles is a sales 
incentive that's taking off 
at small firm s. 



Hfl Peter Wearer 




or years, American Express, AT&T, 
Citibank, Hertz, MCI, and a host of 
other well-known major companies 
have been involved in airline part- 
nerships through which their customers 
can earn frequent-flier miles. 

Now, small businesses such as car 
dealerships, travel agencies, and retail 
stores are getting into the act with their 
own programs for awarding customers 
airlines 1 frequent-flier miles. 

"We brought in a lot of new business 
with our American Airlines award promo- 
tions," says Tod Meier, president of 
Roger Meier Cadillac, a dealership in 
Dallas. "When you test drive a Cadillac," 
he says in explaining his firm's arrange- 
ment, "you get a 500-mile award certifi- 
cate, and if you buy the car, you get 20,000 
miles. 

Meier's company purchased frequent- 
flier award miles for 2 cents a mile plus | 
modest service charge 1 . Thus, the test- 
drive certificate for 500 frequent-flier 
miles costs the dealership just over $10, 
and the 20,000-mile car-purchase* certifi- 
cate* costs about $100. 

The program was advertised in a local 
newspaper and was promoted through a 
direct-mail campaign aimed at luxury-car 
owners in the Dallas area. 

"While these award programs work 
well for many small businesses/' says 
Randy Petersen, publisher of I NsideFlyer 
magazine, "they're not for everyone. You 
have to have* t he right kind of clientele anel 
the* right kind of business to make it 
work." 

If you're just attracting repeat cus- 
tomers, it won't pay off, according to 
mileage-award consultants. And in most 
instances, the* product or service you are 
selling should cost at least $100 for 
the program to be* cost-effec- 
tive. 




For example, at the Par- 
agon Salon, a hair salon in 
Miami, owner Basya Kot- 
lechkot says: "We tried 
using American Airlines 
mileage* awards, and we didn't 
get any new business — just our 
regular customers. Ariel we lost 
monev." 

Put mileage awards are giving All 
American Travel, in New Britain, 
Conn., a competitive edge, says Kal 
London, the firm's president. Business 
is up since he started using airline 
miles purchased from American, Delta, 
anel United. 

To elate, no other travel agency in 
the* area offers frequent-flier awards, 
he says, anel he's making the irmst of 
the situation by advertising his mile- 
age-award feature in local newspapers. 

"One new customer," he says, 
"elrove 85 miles from another county 
te) book a cruise with us se> he coulel 
collect 2,500 awarel miles." It cost 
London $50 for the mileage awarel, 
but he got a $300 commissiem from the 
cruise* line. 

"We* require a $200 minimum purchase 
to earn mileage awards," London says, 
but "customers can accumulate* dollars 
spent with us." In that way, the value of a 
ticket costing, say, $130 can be added to 
the value of mother purchase later on to 
total $200 or more, enabling the customer 
te> qualify for free miles. The agency offers 
500-mile awards to customers whe> hook 
air tickets anel vacation trips costing at 

least $500. 

The* ke*y to making a mileage-awards 
program pay off is advertising. Says 
Bruce Chemel, American Airlines' man- 
aging director for marketing pro- 
grams: "The ielea is to piggyback 
on the airline's name 4 and famil- 
iar logo to attract the kind of 
customer who tenels to be a 
frequent traveler." 

American provides 
small-business mile- 
age-award custom- 
en with sample* ad- 
vert isin^ copy 
that has worked 
for Other small 
firms, and the air- 




line also offers some 
coaching on how to use elirect-mail cam- 
paigns, TV commercials, and radio spots. 

All airlines require new mileage-awarel 
partnership customers to sign a contract 
that requires them to have all advertising 
elesigns and Wording approved by the 
airline before they go into print or on the 
air. Even on-site window displays have to 

be approved 

"We only used a sign in our window anel 
some* smaller notices inside," says Daniel 
Crlencic, manager of Woodward & Maple, 
an antique and home-accessory boutique 
in Birmingham, Mich., near Detroit. 
Northwest Airlines had te> approve the 
display, Crlencic says, "but it was easy — 
no problem." 

f venire interested in fineling emt henv 
your business might benefit from offer- 
ing frequent-flier mileage awards to 
your customers, call the airlines. Before 
you take the plunge, however, make sure 
you have a product or a service that is 
priced light, and be sure your prospective 
customers have the money and the inclina- 
tion to be frequent travelers. f€ 
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Designed to cut costs and 
raise product irity, these 
systems are now priced 

within small firms' reach: 

but dml let yours turn 

customers a way. 
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Its happened to you: Your phone call to 
a company is answered not by a person 
at the other end but by a recorded voice 
offering you a menu of options to choose 
from and phone buttons to press. 
Interactive voice response (IVR) technol- 
ogy is here to stay, but it can frustrate and 
annov as readilv as it facilitates customer 

service. 

Many companies find IVR frees up em- 
ployees far other duties and provides 

convenience for clients and cus- 

tomers. It is increasingly j 
used to disseminate basic 
information, to route 
callers to various depart- 
ments, and to assist in 
simple financial transac- 
tions. Industry analysts 
estimate that the tech- 
nology will be a $1.2 bil- 
lion market this year. 

"Larger companies 
are saturated with this 
technology/' says Tricia 

Lester, director of marketing 

programs for Syntellect 
Inc., a Phoenix-based sup- 
plier of IVR technology. 
"Our marketing is toward 
smaller companies because 

the technology 
down in price. And smaller companies are 
installing it because the technology is now 
tested and proven successful." 

Quality systems that handle one or two 
incoming lines can be purchased for as lit- 
tle as $4,000. And for many companies, the 
cost of installing a new system can be re- 
covered in the first year or two through in- 
creased productivity and reduced tele- 
phone staffing. 

Voice processing has been a boon to the 
two major newspapers in Nashville, Tenn., 

the Xdshrillc Banner sod The Tennesseon, 

which are separately owned but perform 
some administrative functions through a 
single staff. Before installing an IVR sys- 
tem, the newspapers had difficulties hiring 
people to run their customer-senice oper- 
ations effectively. "We've had an unem- 
ployment rate of 2 percent in our market/' 
says Patti Gibbons, director of customer 

( 'ynthia San/Ion is u free-lunee teriter in 
Te»ijH\ Ariz. 



information and programs. "I had posi- 
tions open for more than a year that were 
going unfilled." IVR filled the void. 

Now, customers can request a replace- 
ment for a damaged or missing newspaper, 
change their delivery service, temporarily 
stop their newspaper during vacations, or 



Callers' Satisfaction With 
Automated Phone Menus 




94% I 91% 



As the number 
of menu options 
goes up, customer 
satisfaction goes 
down. 




62% 
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Number Of Options: 
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is moving 



— all by push- 



ask for an invoice to be sent 
ing the right numbers. 

For businesses where staffing isn't a 
problem, IVR systems can free employees 
from many routine or repetitive tasks. 
Workers at the six branches of First 
National Bank of Hudson, Wis., "have be- 
come more efficient in their daily work" 
with the help of the new IVR system, says 
Susan Gilbert, executive vice president for 
operations. "They're not scrambling at 4 in 
the afternoon to try and get things done/' 

Customers now can obtain balances on 
checking and savings accounts, loan bal- 
ances, payment and delinquent-account 
information, and interest, principal, and 
escrow amounts on mortgage loans. 
What's more, this information can be ac- 
cessed 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 

"This 24-hour access to information is 
one of the great advantages of IVR tech- 
nology," says Syntellects Lester. "Small 
businesses typically don't staff to handle 
those hour's, but now they can without hir- 
ing more people/' 
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If a company is going to install an IVR 
system, it should do so prudently, says 
John Goodman, president of Technical 
Assistance Research Programs, in 
Arlington, Va. Much of the technology is 
routinely misused, he says. For example, 
he explains, "in the process of trying to be- 
come customer-oriented, salesmen are cre- 
ating a disaster and companies are en- 
couraging them to do it. Companies are 
pushing every salesman to run 
around, hand out business 
cards, and say, % If you have any 
questions or problems, give me 
a call/ You then call him and 
get voice mail. 

"The minute a customer gets 
voice mail, you take a 10 per- 
cent hit in customer satisfaction 
because they cannot get their 
problem solved immediately." 

Goodman also warns that 
many companies allow callers 
to get trapped in voice mail 
without being able to get out. 
"You are in voice-mail jail, 
which frustrates the dickens 
out of customers as well," he 
says. 

Goodman and Lester agree 
that not only must you always 
give the caller the option of speaking to 
someone, but your IVR system must also 
limit the number of menu options it offers. 
Research indicates that three options yield 
a 94 percent satisfaction rate, and four op- 
tions a 91 percent rate. "Five options drops 
your satisfaction rate to the 60s, and six or 
more options drops the level to 1 50 percent 
or less]/ Goodman says. 

ompanies looking into IVR technol- 
ogy, Lester says, should research 
the systems and options available 
by examining publications such as 
Telephony, What To But/ For Business, 
Managing Office Technology, and 

Communication News. 

Finally, she recommends that companies 

check an IVR firm's references thoroughly 

before deciding to do business with it. 
There are a lot of 'garage shop' companies 
that buy off-the-shelf h ar d ware and try to 
inc o rpor ate it into existing technology," she 
says. "If small companies are not careful, 
they can get burned" tE 
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PLANNING 



What To Do When Banks Play Musical Chairs 



By Norbeii E. Schwarz and Craig E. Aronoff 



After doing business with one bank for 30 
years, a family-business owner we'll call Bill 
Herrington "lost" his bank. When his bank 
was acquired by a larger one, he wasn't 
really surprised — despite his old bank's 
repeated insistence that it was determined 
to stay independent 

Herrington knew it would happen, but he 
was disappointed. Still, he resolved not to 
take the easy way out. He wouldn't just 
keep doing business with the institution 
that absorbed his old bank — he would 
consider new options. 

In the United States today there are 
3,000 fewer banks than there were six years 
ago. Few family businesses have been 
untouched by this trend. One business we 
know had a strong relationship with a local 
bank for generations. It was acquired by a 
large regional bank that traded it to another 
regional bank that was acquired by one of 



the nation's largest banks — all in a period of 
eight years. Without "changing" banks, this 
family experienced three changes in bank 
policies, technology, relationships, and 
costs. And experts say economies of scale 
will drive still more consolidation in the 
banking industry. 

For many years, commercial banks have 
been the primary source of outside capital 
for family-owned firms. Long-standing rela- 
tionships between bankers and business 
owners provided a level of comfort that 
capital would be there when needed. But in 
today's environment, that comfort is erod- 
ing. 

What to do? First, don't be satisfied with 
wherever you wind up in today's game of 
banking musical chairs. If you had a good 
relationship with your old bank, rest as- 
sured that you are a valued banking 
customer. Banks are experiencing intense 



competition and more-sophisticated cus- 
tomer demands. Climb back into the 
driver's seat. 

Start by thinking through what you want 
from your bank. Banks can provide much 
more than access to credit. Increasingly, 
they can aid with cash management, help 
manage employee benefits, provide bench- 
marks by which to judge company perform- 
ance, and supply a host of services, from 
foreign exchange to business valuations. 

Moreover, family businesses are often 
concerned not just with what the bank 
offers the business but also with what it can 
do for the family — providing personal bank- 
ing, trust services, and, most important, a 
genuine understanding of family busi- 
nesses. 

Talk with your advisers or other business 
owners about their experiences with their 
banks. Chances are they will recommend 




MARK YOUR 
CALENDAR 



May 9, Naperville, III. 



The "Quarterly Estate Tax and Family 
Business Update," a two-hour seminar, 
is free to CPAs, $25 for others. To be 
repeated May 20 in Rosemont, 111., and 
May 21 in Northbrook, 111. Call Bradley 
K. Walton of the MassMutual Family 
Business Initiative at (312) 380-8700. 



May 13, Palisades, N.Y. 



"The Challenge of Change" is the theme of 
the 1996 conference of the Family Busi- 
ness Council of Greater New 7 York. Na- 
tions Business Editor- At-Large Sharon 
Nelton is a keynote speaker. Call Rosann 
Levy or Kendo Scott; (212) 684-7144. 



May 14, St. Louis 



"The Role of the Non-Family Executive 
in the Family Business" is a seminar 



featuringNations Business Contribut- 
ing Editor John L. Ward. Call the 
Family Business Forum of Southern 
Illinois University at Edwardsville at 
(618) 692-2668. 



May 14, West Haven, Conn 



"Finding the Power of Your Family 
Business" and "Mothers, Daughters, 
Wives, Sisters, Spouses: The Multiple 
Roles Women Play in Family Busi- 
nesses" are workshops offered by the 
Center for Family Business at the 
University of New Haven. For more 
information, call Michael W. Camerota 
at (203) 932-7421. 



May 22, Smithfield, R.I. 



"Justice and Fairness in the Family 
Business" is the theme of the fifth 
annual Rhode Island Family Business 
Conference. 

Call the Institute for Family Enter- 
prise at Bryant College at (401) 232- 
6477. 



May 23, Weston, Mass. 



"Managing Family Conflict: Top Ten 
Communications Problems in Family 
Owned Business" is a roundtable dis- 
cussion and workshop. Call Paul L 
Karofsky, director of the Northeastern 
University Center for Family Business, 
at (617) 320-8015. 



June 4, Toledo, Ohio 



"A Hands-On Case Study in Succession 
Planning" is a seminar that explores 
estate planning in family businesses. 
Call Debbe Skutch at the University of 
Toledo Center for Family Business at 
(419) 530-4058. 



How To Get Listed 



This list of family -business events fea- 
tures national and regional programs 
tliat aw open to ttie public. Send your 
item three months in advance to Family 
Business, Nation's Business* 1615 H 
Stmt* N.W, Washington, B.C. 2006% 
2000. 




that vou choose a 
bank large enough 

to serve your needs 

yet small enough to 
give you personal 
service. They will 
also tell vou that 
much depends not 
only on finding the 
light bank but on 
finding the right 
banker. You should 
seek a banker who: 

Is a respected 
lender within the 
bank. 

Has above-av- 
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erage experience, 
particularly in your 
industry. 

■ Is highly self- 
confident 

Offers insights 
and ideas to improve your business. 

Is open and direct in discussing your 
needs and those of the bank. 

Has a track record of helping compa- 
nies get capital from the bank or from other 
sources. 

Merits your respect personally and 
professionally. 

Unfortunately a symptom of changes in 
the banking industry is turnover in the 
ranks of the bank officers with whom vou 
may have direct relationships. Build solid 
rapport with bank managers at the highest 
possible level. Make it clear to account 
officers that you will assess their perform- 
ance in part by their ability to facilitate your 
relationships with their superiors. 

When you commit to a banking rela- 
tionship, you can protect it by carefully 
tending it to keep it strong. As with all 
relationships, communication is the key. 

We've found that the following advice 
well serves family-business banking rela- 
tionships: 





Ask your 
banker to review 
regularly your com- 
pany's financials, 
w hether or not you 
are borrowing. 

■ Make sure that 

successors in the 
business are in- 
volved in the bank- 
ing relationship and 
that your bankers 
understand your 
management and 
ownership plans. 

Encourage 
your present bank 
and banker to learn 
more about how 
family-owned busi- 
nesses function gen- 
erallv and how- vour 
specific business 
benefits from your family's commitment. 

Understand all you can about your 
bank, including knowing the bank's board 
directors, its mission and strategy, and its 
loan policy and loan-approval process. 

If you haven't done so already, ask your 
bank for a copy of its financial statements 





and its Community Reinvestment Act state- 
ment, which must spell out its loan policies. 
Good relationships are built on mutual 
understanding. 

We'll end with a note to any bankers who 
might be reading this column. Your good, 
business-owning customers are concerned, 
uncomfortable, and increasingly skeptical 
about banks. That translates into a great 
opportunity for those who can live up to the 
standards of "relationships" and "partner- 
ships" that most banks claim. 

Work to gain a real understanding of the 
way family businesses operate, what makes 
them strong, and what makes them special 
as customers of the bank. That effort will 
pay oft* by enabling you to retain existing 
customers and enhancing your capacity to 
serve them profitably, and by enabling you 
to gain new clients in the tide of bank 
customers set adrift by consolidation. 

Moreover, as your understanding of 
family businesses permits stronger rela- 
tionships, the quality of your loan portfolio 
will also improve. 

What feels like a crisis for many banks 
and their family-business customers can 
become a real opportunity. By developing 
good relationships, all parties can come out 
ahead. 
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Craig E. Avon off, left, holds the Dinos 
Chair of Private Enterprise at Kennemw 
State College, in Kennesaw, Ga. NorbeH 
E. Schivarz has held top executive posi- 
tions in both banking and family busi- 
nesses. Both are principals of the Family 
Business Consulthtg Group, headquar- 
tered in Marietta, Ga. Copyright © by the 
Family Business Consulting Group, Inc. 
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The Smart Series™ MVP. Your "Most Versatile Player" for fast, easy and ace urate mail 
and shipping management. 

Up to five times faster than conventional methods for processing individual pieces of 
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Case Study: Keep The Firm In The Family? 



Just when it looked like Marie and Mark 
Henson, both 60, could sell their Saltillo 
Tile Co. for the price they wanted, their 
oldest daughter, Lynn, made a surprise 
announcement. "Rather than sell the 
company to someone outside the family/ 1 
she suggested, "I want to buy it." 

The Henson daughters — Lynn, 30; 
Amy, 28; and Sara, 25 — all attended 
college, but Lynn is the only one who 
graduated Amy and Sara are both mar- 
ried and live out of state; neither has 
shown much interest in the company. 

Lynn doesn't want to let this opportu- 
nity slip by. She worked at Saltillo as a 
clerk in the front office while getting an 

Response 1 

The Surprise 
That Shouldn't Be 



MBA, and she appreciates the long hours 
her parents have spent expanding the 
business. She also understands their need 
to be free of the company and to have the 
resources to maintain their lifestyle and 
to travel. 

Lynn used her parents 1 company as the 
subject of a case study for several of her 
business classes and was encouraged by 
the potential it offers. Marie and Mark are 
trying to be flexible so Lynn can have the 



It is the surprise of Lynn's telling the family 
her plans when the family business was on 
the verge of being sold that is the crucial 
factor in this case. 

Did the parents think she was earning an 
MBA in order to join IBM? Lynn says she 
knows her parents need security, but is she 
really prepared for the pressure that their 
continued needs might put on her and the 

business? And what 
about the loyal, produc- 
tive employees of Saltillo Tile Co. 
thinking about their welfare? 





opportunity to buy them out. They want 
to be completely free of the 20-employee 
company, however. 

As much as Lynn wants the company, 
though, she doesn't know 7 how she can 
afford it. 44 It was recently valued at $2 
million," she says, 44 and I certainly don't 
expect my parents to sell it to me for any 
less." 

Lynn was introduced to the traditional 
ways of purchasing a business in her 
graduate classes. "But," she asks, "are 
there some ways to purchase a family 
business that will assure my parents' 
security in terms of their future while 
minimizing their tax exposure?" 



Response^ 

Commitment 
Can Be An Asset 

Any sale that involves holding paper is 
risky. Lynn's MBA guarantees nothing, but 
neither does a down payment from an 
outside, unqualified buyer. What an out- 
sider brings in cash, Lynn compensates for 
in commitment and sweat equity. The 
Hensons might explore these options: 

■ Creating a famih limited partner- 
ship, with the parents as general partners 
and Lynn and her sis- 
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Richard L. Narva, 
an attorney and 

principal consult- 
ant with Genus Re- 
sources, Inc.. a 

consulting firm in 
Meed It ant, Mass. 



I am struck by how often poor communi- 
cation lies at the root of acute family crises. 
This company is not in dire straits — it's worth 
i $2 million, and no emergency exists to con- 
sume everyone's time and energy. Lynn and 
her parents could have planned and discussed 
the future of the business. 

This case is not about succession or about 
how to do a deal. It is about a failure to 
communicate. 

At this point, the parents' decision must be 
guided by asking, "What is in the best 
long-term interest of the company its stock- 
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ters as limited part- 
ners. Peg the business at $2 million so that 
Lynn doesn't pay for future growth, which 
accrues outside the parents' estate. Lynn 
makes regular payments into a fund estab- ^ 
lished for the purpose of accumulating a 
respectable down payment Lynn has now 
transformed her sweat equity into ready cash 
during a vital apprenticeship period. This plan 
also enables the parents to gift Lynn's sisters. 

Lynn purchases the company by be 
coming majority shareholder of a separate new 
corporation, paying on a note held by her 
parents. Careful budgeting and frank discus- 
sion would be necessary to agree on a payment 
schedule that is feasible — according to Lynn's 





holders, and its em- 
ployees?" To me, the 
answer is a sale to a 
third paily for fair market value. Unless the 
parents are willing to stay on for another 
live years minimum while they groom Lynn 
for leadership, or unless there is a nonfa- 
mily manager skilled, able, and willing to 
run the company while mentoring their 
daughter, it w r ould be imprudent and dis- 
loyal to all those who built the firm to sell it 
to Lynn. She has much potential but little 
proven management skills or experience. 



This series presents actual family-business 
dilemmas, commented on by members of the 
Family Firm Institute and edited by GeofgaiUI 
Crosby, a consulting partner in the Famih - 
Business Roundtable, a consulting organiza- 
tion in Phoenix. Identities are changed to 
protect family privacy. The authors' opinions 
do not necessarily reflect the views of the 
institute. Copyright © by the Family Firm 
Institute, Brookline, Mass. 



Ira Bryck, former 
owner of a fourth- 
generation fam it y 
ft rnt and director 
ftfthe University 
of Massach n setts 
Family Rttsiness 
Center, in 
Amherst. 



ability to pay and her 
parents' retirement 

needs. 

■ Selling business 

assets to an outside investor, then leasing 
back. This provides sufficient capital to the 
firm for operations and to the parents for 
retirement and for gifting Lynn's sisters. 

If the parents sell to Lynn, they are 
risking a secure retirement to provide an 
opportunity for her. But that is the price of 
keeping the business in the family, and 
many would choose to }>ay it with pride. 



SMALL BUSINESS COMPUTING 





Wliile this tool for 
speed ing eo))i m u n ication 
has some downsides* 
the advantages outweigh 
the disadvantages for 
small firms. 



By Tim McCollum 




very few hours when he's away from 
the office, attorney Charles Rosolio 
tires up his laptop computer and dials 
via modem into the electronic-mail 
system at the Baltimore headquarters of his 
firm, Rosolio, Silverman & Kotz. 

E-mail Ls the tie that binds for Rosolio, 
allowing him to conduct business commu- 
nications at any time of dav, from any 
location — whether it's across town or across 
the country 

"Some people laugh when I lake my 
laptop with me," he says. But the modem- 
e(juipf>ed portable computer and its e-mail 
software are no laughing matter to Rosolio's 
colleagues and clients, who, he says, "know 
if they call and I'm out, t hey'll get some kind 
of response" within a short time. 

Rosolio, whose 12-|>erson firm specializes 
in corporate and small-bib ^lness law, is one 
of the growing legion of small-business 
|>eop|e who use e-mail as a communications 
tool. K mail allows people to exchange 
messages by computer with employees, 
clients, and potential customers. 

About :£> million people used e-mail at 
work in 1!UU, compared with 12.2 million the 
preceding year, according to a recent study 
by the industry's trade group, the Klec 
Ironic Messaging Association, in Arlington, 
Va. Indeed, an e-mail address is becoming a 
common feature on business cards. 

Until recently, e mail systems were used 
mainly in big companies where large num- 
bers of employees in one or more business 
locations r I to communicate \\ ith 
another o\rr computer ne t w < >r k> . Small 
companies generally didn't need — or 
couldn't afford e\i>eri>i\e network hard 
ware and e-mail software packages. 

Hut hardware and software pnce> ha\e 
di*op(HMl lately, and small-businesj owners 
ha\e begun reevaluating e-mail Ma partial 
Iternativ© to telephones, taxes, and letter 
mail for expanding their reach beyond the 
oil ice to employees, contractors, hi 
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ductivity by streamlining communication 
through reduced reliance on (taper, she 
says. In addition, e-mail makes it relatively 
easy for companies to distribute work to 

tem|H>r;ir\ worker*-. inde|>ende: r < 

tors, or telecommuting em\ 

"It's been pretty incredible as far as 
being another communication tool," says 
Joel House, manager of information sys- 
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networks such as the Internet or commer- 
cial on-line services, including America 
Online, CompuServe, and Prodigy. By 
extending the capabilities provided by an 
internal computer network to a public 
network, companies can communicate 
with people outside the firm. 

ecause the Internet is a global 
system that consists of thousands of 
local networks and because e-mail 
messages travel over the Internet at 
very high speeds, these missives can give a 
small company an effective international 
reach. 

Quantum Books of Cambridge, Mass., 
used e-mail to develop a reputation 
throughout the engineering community as a 
leading source of information about forth- 
coming and current books on emerging 
technologies. 

"We basically have become a conduit 
between technical-book buyers and any 
publishers of technical books" worldwide, 
says owner Bill Szabo. "People want to 
know electronically 11 if a given book is 
available, he says, "and it's just more 
efficient for us" to serve customers in that 
manner. 

Szabo says the store set up an e-mail link 



through a local Internet-access provider 
five yean ago at the request of customers at 
nearby Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Now Quantum Books has one full-time 
employee responding to customer e-mail 
requests from around the world and is 
compiling a database of technical-book 
information to make it easier to respond to 
such requests. 

Other technology-oriented companies 
have had similar experiences. For example, 
Pittsburgh computer reseller Dakco PC 
Products Division Inc. has combined e-mail 
and a World Wide Web site on the Internet 
to market computers and computer parts. 
Dakco has compiled a database of 10,000 
customers and people w r ho have inquired 
about Dakco products through e-mail or by 
telephone, and it sends catalogs and special 
product offers to them via Internet e-mail. 

"They say repetition is the essence of 
communication," says Dave Kolarik, the 
firm's executive vice president. "The great 
thing about the on-line medium and a 
vehicle like e-mail is that the cost of 
repetitive communication with the customer 
approaches zero." 

That's because once a company has 
bought the required hardware and software 
and has paid the monthly Internet access 
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Making The 
Connections 



Small-business owners have a variety of 
options for meeting their e-mail needs. 

For messaging within a company, a firm 
must connect its computers to a local 
computer network running one of the many 
e-mail software programs. They include 
Lotus cc:Mail, from IBM Corp.; Exchange, 
from Microsoft Corp.; GroupWise, from 
Novell Inc.; and DaVinci Mail, from On 
Technology Corp. All four provide features 
that allow people within a company to 
exchange messages, schedule group meet- 
ings and appointments, and participate in 
group discussions via bulletin boards. 

Using special "gateway" software, e-mail 
programs can also be configured to connect 
by modem or dedicated leased line to 
remote networks and to the Internet. 

Connecting to the outside world is be- 
coming cheaper and easier. Once the lead- 
ing choice of businesses, private network 
e-mail services such as AT&T Mail and 
MCI Mail give companies a number of 
mailboxes and charge them for each mes- 
sage sent. 

Commercial on-line services such as 
America Online, CompuServe, and Prodigy 
can double as e-mail sendees, and they have 
been popular* with small businesses because 
they are easy to use and affordable, with 
rates starting at less than $10 a month. 

Increasingly, small companies are opting 
to connect to the Internet through an 
Internet service provider, known as an ISP 
Dial-up services such as AllegroNet and 
dotNet provide Internet mail for companies 
running internal e-mail systems such as 
GroupWise, cc:Mail, and Microsoft Mail, 
allowing them to exchange mail for about 
$100 a month. 

AT&T's WorldNet Service and MCFs 

networkMCI are geared toward the busi- 
ness market and can provide dial-up and 
dedicated connections. Small companies, 
however, can often get competitive rates — 
in the range of $10 to $20 a month — as well 
as free e-mail software from local and 
regional ISPs. 

A higher-cost option but one that has 
decreased in price in the past two yean is a 
dedicated leased-line connection between 
the Internet and a company's local com- 
puter network. Such a link involves instal- 
lation of a data line that a company can lease 
to connect a local network to the ISP at high 
speed. 

The cost of such a line now ranges from 
$250 a month for a fast integrated services 
digital network (ISDN) connection to $2,000 
a month for ultra-high-speed T-l service. 




charge, its e-mail is virtually free. 

Dakco Lsn't the first company to try direct 
marketing by e-mail, and it has learned 
from the experiences of the pioneers. The 
basic lesson: Target your market; don't just 
send e-mail to everyone. 

Direct marketing is frowned upon by 
many Internet users. Tempted by the large 
Internet user ba.se, some marketers have 
sent mass mailings — "spams," in Internet 
parlance — to Internet users, only to have 
their e-mail boxes overwhelmed by angry 
protests, called "flames." In fact, most 
Internet-access providers now include 
clauses in their user agreements that 
discourage or prohibit such mailings. 

A more recent concern is the use and sale 
of e-mail lists. Generally, companies such as 
Dakco send mailings to [>eople who have 
provided their e-mail addresses voluntarily. 
The trouble comes when the lists are sold to 
other companies. Inter-net users are notori- 
ously concerned about their privacy, and 
receiving unsolicited information tends to 
raise a red flag, according to author ( 'ronin. 

Despite a cultural skepticism about direct 
marketing, ( ronin says, there are signs 
that the Internet is becoming more tolerant 
of it. "I don't think it's l>ecorne a> big a 
problem as people were worried about a 

year ago/' she says, noting that part of the 

reason is that users' interests have been 
shifting from news groups to the World 
Wide Wei). Still, she says, given how easy it 
is to roach people by e-mail, "it's surprising 
there's not more of it." 

stablishing e-mail in a business isn't 
without its potential problems, how- 
ever. If not managed pro|>erly, it can 
consume a great deal of time and 
energy. It's not that |>eopIe will spend their 
time using e-mail for |>ersonal use (although 
some will); it's that e-mail me»age> can 
accumulate and fast, (ienerally, the more 
you send, the inure vou receive. 

The key to coping is to develop a strategy 
for dealing with incoming mes>age> on a 
regular b;i>is. That often means deciding 
which messages to read, which to 
and which to jettison into cybersi 
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Electronic mail has helped St. Lou is ad nni is my firm Loins London Inc. adapt to rapid 
f/rowth, says Joel House, manager of information systems. 



the right to read these messages. 

Another concern is the security and 
confidentiality of e-mail received via the 

Internet. Small-busineBB such as 

attorney Kosolio are plaving it safe bv 
adopting closed-end or limited-access e- 
mail systems that don't involve the Internet. 
Ultimately, companies will choose their 

e-mail strategv based on their needs. De- 



spite all the hyj)e that's t*vn connected with 
it, e-mail is just a communication tool, and 
as with the telephone and the fax before it, 
the value of e-mail will come down to its 
usefulness in a given business situation, 
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Some states are moving to 
ban the charging of either 

sex more than the other for 
the same services or 
products. 



By Frances Cerra Whittelsey 




anet Borgens' reaction was an out- 
raged "No way!" She had just 
learned of a California legislative 
proposal to prevent firms from 
charging men and women different prices 
for essentially the same senices. Discrim- 
inatory pricing didn't exist, she maintained, 
and thus no such law was needed. 

Borgens owns The Beauty Wheel, a 
four-chair hair* salon in Redwood City, and 
is also the legislative representative for the 
California Cosmetology As- 
sociation. She had always 
charged her customers ac- 
cording to the work involved, 
she says, not according to 
whether the customer was a 
man or a woman. 

Contending there was no 
gender discrimination in her 
industry's pricing practices, 
she conducted her own re- 
search. "My husband and I 
both called around" to salons, 
she says. "I didn't believe it, 
but when I called, I was 
quoted one price, and when 
he called, he was quoted a 
lower price. It was going on, 
and I didn't believe it." 

Convinced that a problem 
indeed existed, Borgens and 
her association came out in 
support of the proposal. It 
was signed into law T last year 
and took effect Jan. I, mak- 
ing California the first state 
to explicitly ban gender- 
based pricing for senices. A 
company found in violation 

can be assessed up to triple 

damages, or $1,000, which- 
ever is higher, plus attorneys' fees. 

Although California's law applies only to 
service firms such as hair salons and dry 
cleaners, advocates' focus on gender-neu- 
tral pricing can also include products such 
as clothing (jeans and sweaters, for exam- 
ple), toilet lies, or other items that can be 
virtually identical but priced differently for 
men and women. 
Besides California, some states and local- 

Free-lance tvriter Frances Cerra Wl/it- 
tcl.se j/ of Huntington Bay, N.Y., is co- 
author of Women Pay More (New Press). 



ities have human-rights laws that ban 
gender pricing, and others are contemplat- 
ing such measures. Human-rights laws in 
New 7 York City, Washington, D.C., and 
Massachusetts already include gender in 
their general protections. Gender-pricing 

measures were introduced (but failed to 

pass) last year in Florida, Rhode Island, and 
West Virginia, according to Ann Soli, a 
public-affairs assistant with the National 
Conference of State Legislatures. Lawmak- 



The move toward gender-neutral pricing 
may also offer an opportunity for owners 
who decide to use equal pricing as a 
marketing tool. Brian Grozbean, owner of 
four Lustre Dry Cleaners stores in Wash- 
ington, D.C., took that approach years ago. 
"People were raising the issue, and we 
decided it would net us more monev in the 
long run to charge women the same prices 
as men," he says. "I'm sure it did bring in 
business, or at least goodwill." 
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California salon owner Janet Borgens says the price of a haircut should be linked to the time it takes, 
not to the customers gender Here she works on a style for client Marjorie Jean, 




ers in other states have said they will press 
the issue this year. 

or small-business owners, this legis- 
lative activity suggests the need to 
examine long-standing practices in 
industries that have traditionally 
charged men and women different prices. 
Pricing differences based on higher costs 
for labor and materials are allowed under 
the California law, but business owners 
must be prepared to substantiate those 
costs and to prove they are applied without 
regard to the sex of the customeK 



Several surveys have found that women 
are often charged more than men for 
essentially identical senices. The California 
Assembly's Office of Research found that 40 
percent of hail* salons were charging women 
from $2.50 to $25 more for senices similar 
to those provided bo men. A 1992 survey by 
the New York City Department of Con- 
sumer Affairs found that two out of three 
haircut ters charged women 25 percent 
more than they charged men for a basic 
shampoo, cut, and blow-dry. 

That New York City sun r ey also found 
the price for laundering a woman's shirt 



was typically $2 more than for a man's of the 
same material. In Boston, the Massachu- 
setts attorney general's office found that 
half the dry cleaners inteniewed charged 
women up to three times more than they 
charged men to launder a shirt. 

Are such differences explainable and 
justifiable because of differences in costs, or 
are they simply discriminatory? Don Estes, 
who owns two hair salons and a cosmetology 
school in Visalia, Calif., says that although 
some salons have advertised women's hair- 
cuts at one price and men's at a lower price, 
he doesn't think salon owners base their 
prices purely on gender. 

"With a man, you cut it, blow it out, and 
comb it straight back, and you're done in 10 
minutes," he says. "With a woman, you cut 
it, blow it out with a round hairbrush, vou 
use a curling iron, it takes an hour. If a 
woman wants a man's haircut, she should 
ask for it." In his salons, Estes says, prices 
are posted as "Haircuts— S20 to &40." The 
actual price depends on the time required 

California salon owner Borgens agrees 
that the price of a haircut should be related 
to the time needed; she says men have been 
getting an unwarranted bargain. "For many 
men, it's no longer just clip and go," she 
says. "They want style cuts, but we [in the 
industry] weren't charging them that way" 

The debate over price differences in the 
dry-cleaning industry centers on whether 
women's blouses are often too small for the 
equipment used and consequently require 
more handwork than men's shirts do. 

Lustre's Grozbean says that in launder- 
ing, "anything smaller than a men's size 14 
or 147:2 must be processed by hand." He 
also points out that "extra-large shirts — 
over I8V2 — don't fit the pressing machines 
either, but people are afraid to tell a big 
man to pay more." 

Smaller-size shirts and blouses could be 
pressed by machines with special attach- 
ments, he adds, but he has not bothered to 
obtain them because "small sizes represent 
such a small percentage of the business, it's 
more feasible to do them by hand." 

What annoys some women is that certain 
dry cleaners seem to pay closer attention to 
the gender of the customer than to the size 
of the shirts. Sara Nichols, a Washington, 
D.C., attorney, cites an example: "A woman 
in my office lent a shirt to a male friend, w T ho 
had it dry-cleaned before he returned it to 
her. She noticed the price on it was much 
lower than she normally pays, and it was the 
same dry cleaner she always went to." 

alifornia Assembly member Jackie 
Speier, in a 1994 letter to Gov, Pete 
Wilson seeking his support for her 
gender-neutral-pricing measure, 
cited a common criticism of the proposal. 
Her critics, she wrote, were contending 
that women who wanted to avoid paying 
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Unisex pricing was adopted at Brian Grozbean's Washington, D.C., dry-cleaning stores. 
"We decided it would net us move money in the long run/' he says. 



higher prices for services such as hair 
care should simply shop around. 

She said: "We would not tell an African- 
American who was denied housing be- 
cause of his color to keep looking until he 



finds a place that won't discriminate 
against him. 

"Similarly, a woman should not have to 
shop around for equal rights under the 
law." N3 
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LESSONS OF LEADERSHIP 








The U.S. Chamber's new 

chairman knows a thing 

or two about energy, and 
he is applying some of his 

own to the oryanization's 

grass- 1 vots effoiis. 



By Albeit G. Holzinger 




dwin Lupberger 
is chairman and 
president of En- 
tergy Corp., one 
the world's largest 
investor-owned electric 
utilities, with more than 
$22.5 billion in assets. 
But he hardly fits the 
bureaucratic image that 
many people associate 
with executives of big 

corporations. 

Since assuming the 
top job at New Orleans- 
based Entergy in 1985, 
Lupberger has operated 
with an entrepreneur's 
calculated daring and 
thirst for expansion, and 
he has been an energetic 
and highly visible cham- 
pion of investments in 
the people of the middle 
South, where Entergy 
has its roots. 

This year, as chair- 
man of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Lup- 
berger is striving to 

transfer some of his con- 

siderable personal en- 
ergy to the business federation's extensive 
grass-roots membership. His mission: to 
mobilize entrepreneurs across America in 
support of pro-business legislative initia- 
tives on the federal level, notably budget- 
balancing and regulatory-reform efforts. 

Lupberger acquired his common-sense 
business instincts and his concern for the 
disadvantaged while growing up in Atlanta 
as the son of a sole proprietor whose 
business was training barbers and beauti- 
cians. "My father had only a sixth-grade 
education, so it was a struggle for him to run 
a business," he says. Watching his father's 
travails gave him "an appreciation of how 
hard it is to run a small company and how 
many hours of the day it takes." It also 
made him determined, he says, to pursue a 
career in which he would be paid "for what 
I knew, rather than for what I did." 

He was uncertain what that career 
would be, however, even after graduating 
in 1958 with a bachelor's degree from 
Davidson College, in Davidson, N.C., and 
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Edwin Lupberger takes an active role in partnerships between his company, Entergy Corp., and schools in 
the middle South, such as Hansberry Elementary in New Orleans. 



following a two-year stint as a line officer 
in the Navv. 

%j 

Lupberger s bent toward "the financial 
side of things" led him to en try -level jobs in 
mortgage banking and securities sales in 
Atlanta. Soon realizing that he needed 
another academic degree to, as he says, 
"separate myself from the herd," Lup- 
berger enrolled at Emory University and 
earned a master's degree in business ad- 
ministration. 

Upon graduation! Lupberger was offered 
the job of executive assistant to the vice 
president of finance of the Southern Co., a 
giant, Atlanta-based electric-power com- 
pany. "I didn't even consider the fact that I 
would be going into electric utilities," he 
says. "I was just doing corporate finance 
where corporate finance was available. It 
could have been the cottonseed business or 
the widget business; it wouldn't have made 
any difference then." 

But it did make a difference in 1979, 
when, after 13 years at Southern and after 



a little over a year as senior vice president 
of finance at Indianapolis Power and Light, 
Lupberger was offered what, in effect, was 
the job of chief financial officer at Entergy. 
The company was known then as Middle 
South Utilities Inc., and it supplied electric- 
ity to businesses and residences in Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 

Six years later, at 49, Lupberger was 
tapped to chair Middle South. It had annual 
revenues of $3.2 billion, net income of just 
over $400 million, 13,650 employees — and 
big, big financial problems. 

Construction workers were just putting 
the finishing touches on Grand Gulf 1, a 
nuclear-power plant in Port Gibson, Miss. 
But thev were BIX vears behind schedule, 
and the construction delay had increased 
the plant's price tag to $3.8 billion, more 
than seven times the preconstruction esti- 
mate. Moreover, construction had been 
halted indefinitely on the one-third-com- 
plete Grand Gulf 2 nuclear plant, on which 
$925 million had been expended. 



The Federal Energy Regulatory Com- 
mission, with jurisdiction over wholesale 
power rates and construction-cost-alloca- 
tion issues, had ruled that Middle South 
could recover the cost of Grand Gulf 1 
from its customers. But Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi regulators, 
who can set retail electric rates, had 
dissented, forcing the federal courts to 
settle the conflict. 

The company was nearly paralyzed for 
the three-year duration of the court fight, 
Lupberger notes, with spending pre- 
cluded for all but essential business oper- 
ations. 

fc T used to tell financial analysts that we 
were like a beach ball being held under 
the water: If the court decision was right, 
we would pop right back to the surface," 
Lupberger recalls. "Of course, I didn't 
like to even think that if the ruling went 
the wrong way, the air would come out of 
the ball, and we'd stay submerged/' 

But the June 1988 ruling by the U.S. 
Supreme Court did go the company's way, 
giving Middle South badly needed access 
to $215 million it had collected from 
customers and held in escrow pending 
resolution of the rate dispute. 

Lupberger moved quickly to normalize 
relations with the state rate regulators. He 
also led the internal brainstorming effort 
that resulted in adoption of the Entergy 
name on May 19, 1989. "After all of the 
travail, w r e had built up a lot of baggage in 
the Middle South name, and we thought it 
would be good to chuck it and start anew," 
Lupberger says. And why the name En- 
tergy? The aim, he says, was "to come up 
with a name with no real meaning, so that 
we could give it a positive meaning over 
time" in customers' minds. 

But rebounding from the brink of insol- 
vency, mending tattered relationships with 
local regulators, and improving Wall 
Street's and the public's perception of the 
company were only the beginning of Lup- 
berger 's challenges at Entergy. 

It w r as clear to the embattled executive 
that a new age — the age of competition for 
customers — was dawning on the electric- 
power industry. A series of legislative and 
regulatory moves had commenced that, one 
day, likely will allow residential as well as 
commercial customers to choose freely 
among competing electricity providers, 
much as they now can choose among AT&T, 
MCI, Sprint, and a host of smaller compa- 
nies as providers of their long-distance 
telephone service. 

It was equally clear to Lupberger that 
the Entergy of the twilight of the 1980s 
would not fare well in a free-market 
environment of the 21st century. tr We were 
like a quasi-governmental agency back 
then. We were bureaucratic to a greater 
extent than a normal company," he reflects. 





response 
[to erosion in the standard 
of living] is to improve 
productivity through better 
education and training of 
workers." 

—Edwin Lupberger, Chairman, 
U.S. Chamber Of Commerce 



44 So, realizing that deregulation and a lot of 
other changes were coming to our industry, 
I felt we had to become more like a 
competitive business — more entrepre- 
neurial and efficient, more reliant on our 
people to act independently and use their 
minds." 

That realization was the catalyst for a 
series of dramatic structural, cultural, and 
business-diversification changes at Entergy 
over the next several years. 

Lupberger reorganized the company 
into functional rather than geographic 
units, thereby eliminating redundancies 



and achieving economies of scale in sev- 
eral areas. Consolidations enabled En- 
tergy to pare its work force during 
1990-94 by about 11 percent, or approxi- 
mately 1,500 employees. "That's the big- 
gest negative I've had to deal with," 
Lupberger says. "It's been a real tough 
adjustment period for a work force that 
expected to be around for as long as they 
did their job well." 

The reorganizing and downsizing coin- 
cided with the establishment of a formal 
total quality improvement (TQI) program, 
which Lupberger believes will provide "the 
cornerstone of our future in terms of 
customer satisfaction, financial strength, 
and employee morale." 

lthough Lupberger knew 7 that im- 
proving existing operations and en- 

J^A hancing customer satisfaction were 
essential, he also knew those efforts 
could take Entergy only a limited distance 
on the road to success. "We're in a business 
that loves economies of scale," he says. "The 
bigger you are, the better you can do, 
provided you manage things right." 

Lupberger has fed the company's appe- 
tite for growth in several ways, most 
dramatically by buying Gulf States Utilities 
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of Beaumont, Texas, for $2.3 billion in cash 
and stock. The acquisition, finally approved 
by regulators at the end of 1993, resulted in 
an Entergy with about 2.4 million retail 
customers in four states. They are served 
by more than 115,000 miles of transmission 
and distribution lines fed bv 88 fossil-fuel 
and five nuclear power-generating plants. 

Even before the GSU purchase, Lup- 
berger had created the En- 
tergy Power Group to sell 
so-called nonregulated gen- 
erating capacity and bulk 
power to buyers outside the 
company's regulated system, 
as permitted by Congress in 
its ongoing efforts to deregu- 
late the electric industry. 

The most far-reaching ex- 
pansion moves were not only 
outside Entergy s regulated 
system but also outside the 
United States. Today, En- 
tergy has made or is ex- 
ploring investments in pro- 
jects for producing and dis- 
tributing power in countries 
ranging from Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Chile, Colombia, Peru, 
and Venezuela in South 
America to China, Indonesia, 
and Pakistan in Asia. Re- 
cently, Entergy acquired 
CitiPower Ltd. of Melbourne, 
Australia. 

On one hand, Lupberger 
says, "Our business is global; you have to go 
where the business is." On the other, he 
admits, "It blows my mind, frankly, when I 
get up in the morning and think about 
investing in these far-flung places when just 
10 years ago we were worried about 
servicing Jackson, Miss." 

Business diversification was achieved by 
acquiring a company that would become 
Entergy Systems and Service to design, 
install, and maintain energy-saving lighting 
systems. It has more than two dozen offices 
nationwide. 

"I really don't like to think of us as 
diversifying as much as making as much as 
we can out of the equipment and expertise 
we have," Lupberger says. "Change breeds 
opportunity, and as changes continue to 
occur in our industry, we are trying to take 
advantage of every 'soft spot. 



agreement between an electric utility hold- 
ing company and the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP). 

The agreement established aggressive 
minority hiring, advancement, corporate- 
philanthropy, and purchasing goals for 
Entergy. "When we have an opening now," 
Lupberger says, "I say, Trove to me that 
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As U.S. Chamber chairman, Edwin Lupberger, right discusses businesses 

legislative priorities for 1996 with Rep. Jack Fields, R-Texas. 




he term "soft spot? also applies to the 
place Lupberger reserves within him- 
self for the disadvantaged of the 
mid-South. For example, shortly after 
becoming chairman of the company, Lup- 
berger learned that some minority-group 
members in the community were unhappy 
that Entergy's work force was overwhelm- 
ingly white and male. He responded by 
implementing the first so-called Fail' Share 



there's not a minority or female qualified for 
this position. 1 n 

Lupberger has become so involved with 
advancing minority interests that in 1993 he 
was tapped to serve as the NAACP's 
national fund-raising chairman* 

But even his equal-opportunity activities 
pale in comparison with Lupberger s ongo- 
ing education-related work within Entergy 
and the community at large. For example, 
Entergy has purchased state-of-the-art 
computer equipment and instructional ma- 
terials for several adult-literacy centers 
operated in the company's four-state serv- 
ice area by public-sector partners. At the 

centers — some of them mobile ones based 
in vans — adults receive 100 hours of instruc- 
tion in reading and basic workplace skills. 

To help prevent adult illiteracy Entergy 
makes matching grants to schools pursuing 
projects to reduce dropout rates and has 
entered into several business-school part- 
nerships in which Entergy provides educa- 
tional resources, volunteers, and financial 
support. "We got involved with education 
because we serve a region that is terribly 
undereducated," L up be rg er says. "Illiter- 
acy still is a veiy significant problem in the 
rural South, and even in some urban areas. 91 

At first, the decision to expend corporate 

resources in the public-education effort was 



controversial, he notes: "There was some 
real debate internally about whether this 
was money down a rat hole, but I felt that if 
our area was to grow and prosper so we 
would have citizens who could afford our 
bills, education simply had to be upgraded. 
We are tilling soil and planting seeds for 
future company growth." 

Internally, Lupberger has overseen crea- 
tion of extensive education 
programs to support profes- 
sional growth among employ- 
ees. The centerpiece of the 
effort is a $7 million em- 
ployee-training facility in 
Jackson, Miss., called the 
"Power House." Opened last 
year, it has classrooms, an 
auditorium, a computer cen- 
ter, and a library. 

s chairman of the U.S. 
Chamber, Lupberger 

J^^k says he is "placing 
in vat stress" on en- 
couraging the business com- 
munity to be active in nation- 
wide efforts to reform the 
U.S. education system and to 
prepare future generations of 
American workers for the 
challenges presented by 
global competition and rapid 
changes in technology. 

"We read much in the 

media these days about the 
declining purchasing power of workers' 
wages," Lupberger says, "and the Clinton 
administration is trying to use this coverage 
as a lever to promote the influence of labor 
unions." He says he and the Chamber will 
be active in rebutting this initiative. 

"The only valid response [to eroding 
living standards] is to improve productivity 
through better education and training of 
workers," Lupberger says. As Chamber 
chairman, Lupberger also is working to 
mobilize the organization's members in 
support of congressional efforts to balance 
the federal budget. "The continuing strug- 
gle for a balanced budget is the pivotal issue 
of our time," he says. "If you want low 
interest rates and more economic growth, a 
balanced federal budget is the key." 

He also is working with the Chamber's 
staff in Washington, D.C., to support regu- 
lator-reform efforts on Capitol Hill. "I 
think the country is in a state of regulatory 
emergency," says Lupberger. "We're in a 
global economy up to our necks — if not our* 
eyeballs — so we can't continue to be this 
overly regulated and still be competitive." 

In all, Lupberger- exudes enthusiasm 
about his Chamber work during 1996: 
"Politics is an avocation with me, so I'm 
very, very comfortable and really ex- 
cited." - - NB 




Business Opportunities 




Earn The Living You've 
Dreamed Of... 
Right In Sour Own 
Dream House! 



Live in a stunning Eagle s Nest home with 
design features not found elsewhere at 
twice the price. 

Models as low as $17 per sq. ft. 




Earn $5,000 to $15,000 per home... 

• Quality 

• Design 

• Keep Present Employment 

All you need to get started is a $5,000 
house deposit for your own business 
or private use. 

For a FREE full color brochure: 

Call Mr Nations at 1-800-579-1079 (24 hrs ) 
Fax. (770) 720-7605, or write. 

Eagle s Nest Homes, Inc. 
205 Eagles s Nest Drive 
Canton, GA 30114-7972 
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Call for details. 

1-800-424-6746 
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Call mailbox 
manufacturer 
for free 
catalog and 
information 
on adding 
mailboxes to 
your present 
business 
or starting your 
own Private 
Postal Center 



FREE CATALOG 



Call 24 hrs. 

(800)323-3003 (213)232-6181 fax (213) 232-7021 



URY 

INDUSTRIES 



People Committed to Quality Since 1936 

1010 East 62nd Street, Los Angeles, CA 90001 




A W>rid Of Opportunity 




Awaits 



There is a world of opportunity waiting for you at 
Jani-King. Jani-King is the largest commercial 
cleaning franchisor in the world and is backed with 
twenty-five years of experience. Jani-King 
provides professional training, start-up contracts, 
equipment leasing, insurance and much more. 
Franchise opportunities range from $6,500 to 
$14,000 + , depending on area purchased. Call now 
and join the best in the business. 
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(800) 552-5264 

O Jani-King International, Inc 1994 
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40+ Hottest 
Businesses You Can 
Run From Your Home 
With A Computer! 

Special FREE Report Now Available — The report consists of 3 hours 
of cassette tapes plus complete detailed information on the 40+ 
best home businesses that a couple or individual can run from 

their home with a computer. 

This is the seventh yearlv report just completed by Computer Business 
Services, Inc. (CBSI), the world's largest resource tor in-home computer 
business equipment and systems. This special report will tell you • What 
home businesses are working — where • What equipment you will need — 
and where to get it • What you will do • Which businesses you can start 
part time and still retain your present job • What your costs will be • Where 
you can get financing • Where to get training vou will need • What your 
potential is for growth. 

caii: 1-800-343-8014, ext. 2848 

Get your personal FREE REPORT. 
Don't start or expand your business until you have seen this new report. 

I > - Write: 

Computer Business Services, Inc., CBSI Plaza, Ste. 2848, Sheridan, IN 46069 
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Classified Ads 



CLASSIFIED RATES AND INFORMATION 



To place a classified ad CALL TOLL 
FREE, 800-424-6746 (in Washington, 
DC call 463-5640) Fax: 202-463-3102 
or write Nation's Business Classified, 
PO Box 1200, Washington, DC 
20013. Closing date for advertising is 
five weeks preceding date of issue. 
Rates are based on frequency at a 
per line per insert cost as follows: 

1x 2x 3x 6x 12x — 
$69 $65 $60 $53 $38 — 
$960 $900 $835 $730 $510 - 



frequency 
line rate 
per inch display 



Ad minimums: solid set, 3 lines; 

display. 1 inch. 

How To Reply To Box Numbers 

Box (number in ad), 
Nation's Business Classified, 
PO Box 1200, Washington, DC 20013. 



ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 



Enter to win $ 1 ,000 in 
FREE ad specialties, too! 



PROMOMART 

http://www.promomart.com 
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ANTIQUES 



Rideable Antique Hi Wheel Bicycle Replicas Made in USA-15 
Models 1817 to 1890 Museum Quality 1950s Western Flyer 
Limited edition replicas Pedal cabs for tourist areas Tel 
510-769-0980, Fax 510-521-7145 



AUTOMOTIVE 



MOBILE OFFICE VEHICLE 
A COMPLETE OFFICE IN A VAN - LEASING AVAILABLE 
MOTORWERKS INC 513-434-8200 Fax 513-434-4963 

LEASING - Cars - Trucks - Equipment Fleet Pricing 
MOTORWERKS INC , 6635 Centerville Business Pkwy , 
Dayton, OH 45459 Ph 513-434-8200 Fax 513-434-4963 



BUILDINGS 



ARE YOU COVERED !!! 







STEEL 
BLDGS 




The Perfei:! Ouilcfincj 
Wriile Supplies Last III 

Buy factory Direct: 25 X 42 • 30 X 68 
Build it yourse If !!! 40 X 124*50 X 180 

CAll TODAY 

800-888-4606 mJBmmtm 




STEEL BUILDINGS From HERITAGE delivered to your jobsite 
ready to bolt together 5000 sizes, build it yourself and SAVE 
Call with your building size 1-800-643-5555 Heritage Building 
Systems, POB 470, N Little Rock, AR 72115-0470 

FACTORY DIRECT. TOP QUALITY. STEEL BUILDINGS & 
SAVE COMMERCIAL, FARM ETC . EASY CONSTRUCTION, 
COMPUTER DESIGNED, GUARANTEED FOR QUOTE - 
1-800-494-2323 



BUSINESS FINANCING 



ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING to $2,000,000 Direct 
lender with offices nationwide Call AeroFund Financial 
Approvals by phone 1-800-747-4AFI(4234) 

BILLIONS OF DOLLARS AVAILABLE' 
FREE GOVERNMENT GRANTS. LOANS AND MORE 
CALL (24 HRS): 1-(619) 599-3502. 

LOOKING FOR INVESTORS'? TCN introduces accredited 
investors to entrepreneurs based on mutual business inter- 
ests The Capital Network 512-305-0826 

EQUIPMENT LEASES up to $75,000, Application Only. 24hr 
approvals First Credit Corp Call Brian at 1-800-326-4188, 
Ext 28 FAX 904-479-3891 We Welcome Your Business 

EQUIPMENT FINANCING * PHONE-A-LEASE * $5-$75,000 * 
NO FINANCIALS REQUIRED * PHONES/COMPUTERS/ 
VOICE MAIL/FURNITURE * ADIRONDACK LEASING # 800- 
678-7342. 

#1 VENTURE CAPITAL GUIDE' Over 200 Venture Firms. 
100's of Venture Clubs, and 100s of other resources, with 
phone & key contact Only $34 95 + S&H Call 1-800-546- 
2870 Today' 



Tired of getting the runaround from bankers who aren t 
really lending'? New database lists 1 000 s of alternative 
lenders and investors who are aggressively financing 
higher risk business ventures 

FREE info FAXed, call 800-580-1188 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



CASH! 

Holding a mortgage on property you sold 9 
Sell for CASH' Nationwide 1-800-862-2744 

PROFITABLE BUSINESSES 
FOR SALE BY OWNERS 
CALL Mike @ A B C 719-540-2200 

EARN $30,000 A MONTH 
WITH YOUR OWN DIRECT MAIL BUSINESS CALL FOR 
FREE INFO PACK 1-941-859-9186 

CONSULTANTS Conduct popular professional seminars 
Natl Qualification Training Free info Carlson Learning/ 
Performax Field Mgr. Iris Randall 1-800-945-9140 NYC 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your small business 
Grants/loans to $800,000 00 Free recorded message 707- 
449-8600 (HS2) 

I make extra $375 weekly (sparetime) with my workbench 
You can too' Free Report tells how OwenPub/NB, Battle 
Ground. Washington 98604-0010 



have built a successful business by sharing it with others 
Find out how you can do the same For more info call Watkins 
ndependent Director EFM 1-800-659-5940 



RESTAURANTS. Resorts. Seafood Stores Use our beautiful live 
lobster display tanks FREE, creating customer desire to consume 
fresh lobster Mm wkly purchase reqd 800-3 19-SEAS 

CAPITALIZE ON CRIME' Earn amazing profits on full line of 
crime prevention products that sell like crazy' Free wholesale 
catalog 800-735-1797. POB 10154. #NB. Yakima. WA 98909 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



RELOCATABLE BUSINESSES 
Acquire established, going businesses you can relocate to 
your area Mail order, publishing, distribution, other movable 
businesses that are for sale For a free sample, detailed report 
on these businesses in the Relocatable Business newsletter, 
write Business Listing Service. Box 1248-NB. Highland Park, 
IL 60035. or call (800) 448-8567 

MONEY MAKING MACHINE' Curbmate machine installs beautiful 
concrete lawn edging Customers love this new product Amazing 
profits from this simple cash business 801-262-7509. 

MAKE MONEY WITH ARAB INVESTORS Top finder s fees paid 
Dept596nb1 THE GLOBAL EXCHANGE 419 N Newport Blvd. 
Ste B. Newport Beach. C A 92663-4271 (714)722-9260 

PERSONAL COMPUTER OWNERS CAN EARN 
1,000 to 5,000 monthly selling simple services part time Get 
free list of 100 Best services Write CBBPBM, PO Box 6035 
Laramie. WY 82070 

MAKE YOUR DREAM COME TRUE EARN $75,000 YEARLY 
REPAIRING. NOT REPLACING, Small Cracks in Windshields, 
TOLL FREE 1-800-826-8523 (US/Canada) or write GLASS 
MECHANIX, 4555 NW 103 Ave, Ft Lauderdale, FL 33351 

#1 MONEY MAKER Spare Time' No selling' No inventory' 
Publicly documented seven week $19,919 income' Free 
audio cassette and Report reveal everything Real Money, 
333-NB56 SW 5th Street, Grants Pass, OR 97526 

MEDICAL BILLING Start your own business Process health 
insurance claims electronically No experience required 
Excellent income potential Investment $3495 - $7995 Financ- 
ing available NCS 800/207-371 1 ext 370 

EMPIRE BUSINESS BROKERS, expanding, sell existing 
businesses/franchises/loans Currently 45 offices strong 
Potentially earn $100K $8900 needed, full training 716-677- 

5229 tg, ? . v : i - Bt<MJJ 

FREE FREE FREE 
MAKE OVER $100,000 a year in network marketing Amazing 
10 Step Fact Filled Report shows you how GUARANTEED' 

CALL NOW 1-800-656-6397. Ext 70 

FREE REPORT' DISCOVER MLM INSIDE SECRETS' 

Earn residual income' Upline system, The Powerful KISS™' 

Results for newcomers, part-timers' Call 800-803-4151 24hrs 

'$333 00 MAILBOX CASH EVERYDAY?' Legal, ethical, excit- 
ing, fun' No MLM, chains, pyramids or nonsense'34 year 
track record' Buy nothing else' Internationally, millions paid 
$17 00 - you pay only $5 00' (No checks) DAX Personal 
Success™, Dept 446532. Williamston. Ml 46895-0014 



THOUSANDS OF BUSINESSES 
1996 Franchise Annual Directory includes over 4.200 listings' 
Explains how to investigate 534 new listings' 'When you buy a 
franchise, you buy risk-reduction ' $39 95 inclusive Money 
Back Guarantee INFO FRANCHISE NEWS. 728A Center St , 
Lewiston, NY 14092 VISA/MC 716-754-4669 



Find Lost Money in Dumpsters! 



Join us and make big money finding huge overcharges in the 
growing solid waste disposal bills of companies across the U.S. 
Our team of 10-year experts provide 2 days of hands on training, 
marketing materials, software, and 2 years support Only $8900! 

Call now for free info kit I 1-800-650-5225 



BUSINESS SERVICES 



NATIONAL TELEVISION MARKETING 
Market your product or service on TV Affordable Turn-Key or 
Joint-Venture Options 800-215-9987 

A ENTREPRENEURS DREAM' A Web Page on the Internet 
1-800 Voice Mail Servs Fax on Demand Servs All complete 
1 year of Service $295 00 Call 1-800-445-9332 

Lower Workers Comp $1000 GUARANTEE 
Nationally acclaimed, easy Software?Oooks bnnq control 

Cut costs, not jobs Info* 604-873-2331 m 



BUSINESS SERVICES 



SAVE UP TO 50% 
Remanufactured Cartridges for Laser Printers & Copy Ma- 
chines For Price Fax Brand & Model I to 502-825-0940 

YOUR COMPANY I OGO IN BRASS 
impressive wall logos of brass, chrome, or other cost effective 
finishes Free estimates METAL LOGOS. INC 

800-846-LOGO(5646) Fax 402-339-2311 



PROBLEM? 
WORKER'S COMP 



NORTH ATLANTIC 
CONSULTANTS GROUP INC 

Introducing a Unique Solution 

for Worker' s Compensation 
for Large and Small Companies. 
Offices Coast to Coast. 

Call for Free Information: 
(214)599-0493 Fax (214)599 0498 



BUSINESS SOFTWARE 



TEST DRIVE 100S OF BUSINESS SOFTWARE PROGRAMS 

CDROM FOR WIN/DOS ONLY $49 95 
BIZWARE, PO BOX 5774. MARYVILLE, TN 37802-5774 



BUY IT WHOLESALE 



WHOLESALE SOURCES-Direct Factory Suppliers 29.430 
American. Mexican. & Oriental products All types, no retail 
Write Crestco-NB65, 668 Mam St . Wilmington, MA 01887 



CALL CARDS/LONG DISTANCE 



13CMIN OR LESS 800# OR LONG DISTANCE COAST TO 
COAST No Fees. No Minimum. No Contract Call Crads None 
Better/Proven Reliable FiberOptic/Digital 800-564-4348 



Lowest Rates in USA for Domestic. 800 and 
nternational Service No Minimum No Acess Codes 
Digital Fiber Optic Network. Details 800-286-61 15 



CARPET 



CARPET— Save up to 50% & more on major brands We also 
manufacture our own beautiful styles For information & 
samples, call 1-800-848-7747, Ext 45 Dalton, Georgia 

ABC Floor Products-Carpet. Rugs. Vinyl Major brands Save 
30-60% For home, office or church Shipped direct to your 
door 1-800-275-0816. Ext 101 



COMPUTER PERIPHERALS 



WE HAVE RAM/MEMORY UPGRADES for 

PC's. Notebooks & Laser Printers. 
Windows 95 needs 8/1 6Mb of RAM/Memory 
Apple/Mac. AST. Brother. Canon, IBM. DELL. Epson. HP, etc 

all come with a LIFETIME WARRANTY 

SOUTHTOWNS COMPUTERS 

Orders 1-800-577-1814 - Tel 1-716-941-9489 
Compuserve 72170.1477 - Fax 716-941-6688 
Web http //www microagewny com/homeb/memory 
VISA. MasterCard, Discover. Checks. PO s Welcome 



CREDIT CARD PROCESSING 



BOOM SALES NOW' ACCEPT CREDIT CARDS + Checks By 
Phone-CARDSERVICE Agent of Humboldt Bank. Eureka Ca , 
Redding Bank, Redding Ca , Tehama County Bank, Red Bluff 
Ca all FDIC Insured 1 -800-61 0-LEAD (5323) PS Were 
hiring Reps too! 

START ACCEPTING CREDIT CARDS NOW' 
Retail-Homebased-Mail Order-Internet-New Business wel- 
come 1 Fast-Easy-Approvals MBNagent for Quad City Ban- 
card. Bettendorf. I A Call now for free quotes '(800) 748- 
MBN3 (6263) 



BS, MBA. DOC. JD. New Equivalency Certificate 

City University Los Angeles 

800-262-8388 AARP Members Welcomed 

FREE VIDEO External BA/BS. MS/MBA, PhD/LAW Accred- 
ited. Financial Aid 800-809-9049 LASALLE UNIVERSITY. 
Dept 508. Mandeville, LA 70470-4000 See our Brochure on 
Internet @ http //www distance edu 

PARALEGAL GRADED CURRICULUM Approved home study 
Most affordable & comprehensive 100 yrs of legal training FREE 
CATALOG 1-800-826-9228 BLACKSTONE SCHOOL OF LAW, 
PO Box 701449, Dept NB, Dallas. TX 75370 

COMPLETE YOUR COLLEGE DEGREES AT HOME' 
Approved, self -paced, economical Associate. Bache- 
lors, Masters. Doctorates Emphasis in Business Administration, 
(Health Care. International Business. Human Resources. MIS) 
Computer Science, JD/Law, Psychology, Technology Manage- 
ment Southern California University for Professional Studies, 
1840 E 17 St-NA. Santa Ana CA 92705 800-477-2254 

UNIVERSITY DEGREES No Classroom Attendance Superior 
Quality Programs Widely recognized and accepted Person- 
alized Individual Attention Previous schooling and experi- 
ence may qualify you for minimum study requirements Same 
day response CALL 1-800-433-5923 or Fax your resume. 
1-504-468-3213. 

SOUTHWEST UNIVERSITY 
2200 Veterans Boulevard. Kenner, Louisiana 70062 



EMPLOYMENT 



EXCELLENT EXTRA INCOME' Assemble easy craft products at 
home Easy/fun to do' Nations most reputable program 
Guaranteed' For Info Call 1-800-377-6000. Ext 6560 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
to supervise administrative/financial activities including 
budgeting, report preparation, loans (document prep, appli- 
cation & obtention), permitting, analysis & prep of credit- 
worthiness assessment for bank financing Coordinate sub- 
contracting personnel B A in Administration + 2 yrs. exp 
reqd 40hrs, $30,000/yr Submit resume to Job Service of FL, 
2660 W Oakland Park Blvd. Ft Lauderdale, FL 33311- 
13347, Re Job Order #FL-1395796 



FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITIES/SERVICES 



FRANCHISE YOUR BUSINESS 
With the leading consulting firm in the country 
McGROW CONSULTING (800) 358-801 1 




CUSTOM STORAGE SYSTEMS 

Closet • Garage • Home Off ice • Entertainment Center 

No. 1 rated in USA. Large exclusive territories. ^ 
Complete training & on-going support. x»\0^ \l 

For Info pkgcall David Louy, vp N <5^^>^ 
(310) 516-7000 FAX (310) 538 2676 




Call for information about "Franchise Your Business" 
seminars or information on franchising. 

FRANCHISE 



Francorp 

Specialists in Franchise Development 



6244) 
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TAX SERVlCf 



ncome Tax 
Franchise Opportunity 
Existing Locations Available 
Low Initial Investment 



Jackson Hewitt Tax Service 

1-800-277-3278 



SELL YOUR SURPLUS OR OBSOLETE INVENTORY 
on the INTERNET in the Star-Byte Consignment Shop 

Call 1-800-243-1515 



INVENTIONS 



FREE INVENTION PACKAGE Davison & Associates offers 
customized Development, Patenting & Licensing of new 
products & ideas Proven Results 1 -800-677-6382 

INVENTORS! Patenting and marketing services with results 1 
Products introduced to industry Call IDEA EXCHANGE for 
free information 1-800-272-6875 

'To receive 3 search references, send $150 check with your 
idea to Patents America. Inc , PO Box 15672, Arlington, VA 
22215 Tel (703) 860-3650 ' 



LEGAL SERVICES 



PATENT & TRADEMARK ATTORNEY in Fort Collins, CO 
provides quality patent & trademark services for individuals & 
companies nationwide via mail at affordable fixed fees John 
Flanagan: 970-407-0560/Fax 970-407-0561 for free info 
about services 



TRADEMARK SEARCHES $100 Application Preparation $250 
Located 30 minutes from US Patent & Trademark Office 
Attorney Jay Horowitz (800) 304-8266 



MAIL ORDER 



MILLIONAIRE Mailorder Expert Reveals Money-Making Se- 
crets' Free, exciting hour cassette Melvan Powers, 12015 
Sherman Rd No Hollywood, CA 91605 (818)765-8618 
http //www mpowers com 

WHOLESALE ADVERTISING & OPPORTUNITIES FREE DE- 
TAILS Call/Write JAY'S UNIOUE-NB. 577 S Beech St . 
Manchester, NH 03103-5825 603-623-9778, Fax 919-217- 
8329 Ext 669 



MARKETING 



500 FREE BUSINESS CARDS 
Market your business with quality pre-formatted cards Call 
our Fax-on-Demand at 908-521-0393 Ext 154, or Write for 
more details CP & Company, PO Box 3802, Dept C. 
Mendan, MS 39303 



STOCKS/INVESTMENTS 



240% RETURN 
FREE TRADING SIGNAL CURRENCIES-BOND-S & P 

'CALL 800-708-0780* 



TRAVEL 



'96 SUMMER GAMES' 
Affordable luxury Estates, Homes. Rooms Finished Bsmts & 
Condos for Lease Free Information, Worldwide Leasing, 
1-800-371-1003. 



WATCHES 



REPLICA SWISS WATCHES 
18K Goldplated' Lowest Prices' 2Y Warranty 
Waterproof PH (770) 682-0609 FX (770) 682-1710 




Reminder 



Special Sampler oiler — Just sis. oo 

For our deluxe lo^> watch \c\cr lade ^uarankr 

Lifetime warrant) Specif) man s or woman's si/e 

Send yens color logo On Stationer} Of business c ard and 

SIS no /xv uau h ( pi sales tax in < \ onh ). 

Limit: S per customer. Order now rt tAI . n . _ 

' ^ One Waters Park Drive 

# , clin O Suite 21 3-NB 

A m!;A;A>^.* San Mateo. CA 94403 

f'tlllCriCclll Tel 415 358 0800 

IMAGES 415-358-0543 
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Wall Street rattles investors: a primer on 
selecting a 401(k) plan. 



Market Bulls Battle A Case Of Nerves 




By Randy Myers 

or the first time in over 
a year, investors have a 
tangible reason to be 
nervous about the finan- 
cial markets. Major stock in- 
dexes finally stalled midway 
through the first quarter, 
after advancing virtually 
without pause for 15 months. 
And the bond market simply 
tanked during the quarter, as 
the Federal Reserve Board 
did not lower short-term in- 
terest rates, which many ana- 
lysts had thought it would do 
early this year to keep the 
economy rolling. (Bond prices 
go up when interest rates de- 
cline. ) 

Still, the fundamentals that 
drove stock and bond prices 
higher in 1995 — moderate 
economic growth and low in- 
flation — remain in place. 
Until those factors change, its 
probably premature to shift 
significant amounts of money 
out of stocks and bonds and 
into safe havens. Such havens 
include money-market ac- 
counts or precious metals, 
which can protect your princi- 
pal when the financial mar- 
kets tumble or inflation flares 
out of control. 

Gains Came Early 

Although the average U.S. 
stock mutual fund rose a 
healthy 5.65 percent in the 
first quarter of 1996, accord- 
ing to Lipper Analytical 
Services, a fund-tracking ser- 
vice based in Summit, N.J., 
all of that gain came before 
Feb. 22. 

Since then, the stock mar- 
ket has bounced around 
crazily, with a hair-raising 
loss of 171 points by the Dow 
Jones industrial average on 
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Performance Of 
Mutual Funds, By Category 

With Dividends Reinvested Through March 31 



Type Of Fund 
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(Figures Are Percentages) 
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Health/biotechnology funds 
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Natural-resources funds 
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Environmental funds 
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Specialty/miscellaneous funds 
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Utility funds 


-0.19 


21.60 


68.22 


Financial-services funds 


4.99 


37.33 


201.03 


Heal-estate funds 


2.69 


20.37 


56.42 


Gold-oriented funds 


22.76 


29.69 


76.11 


Global funds 


5.66 


21.85 


72.10 


Global small-company funds 


7.15 


26.27 


75.70 


International funds 


4.38 


16.08 


58.46 


International small-company funds 


7.21 


18.41 


31.13 


European-region funds 


7.06 


21.80 


64.57 


Pacific funds, excluding Japan 


7.44 


14.16 


83.52 


Pacific-region funds 


5.12 


12.56 


59.33 


Emerging-markets funds 


8.51 


16.17 


75.64 


Japanese funds 


1.21 


7.95 


0.92 


Latin American funds 


10.83 


27.72 


NA 


Canadian funds 


9.27 


22.92 


35.95 


World Stock Funds Average 


6.65 


18.57 


64.34 


All Stock Funds Average 


5.74 


25.96 


90.76 


Flexible portfolio funds 


3.10 


21.20 


74.76 


Global flexible portfolio funds 


3.11 


17.48 


62.40 


Balanced funds 


2.57 


21.07 


71.49 


Balanced-target maturity funds 


0.51 


16.75 


63.44 


Convertible-securities funds 


4.71 


20.52 


89.61 


Income funds 


1.92 


18.46 


70.36 


World income (bond) funds 


0.16 


13.52 


38.74 


Fixed income (bond) funds 


-0.90 . 


9.47 


61.32 


Average Of Taxable 








Stock And Bond Funds 


3.37 


20.21 


• 76.41 


SOURCE LIPPER ANALYTICAL SERVICES INC. 
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March 8. For all that, the 
Dow finished the first quarter 
at near-record levels. 

Action was much more con- 
sistent — consistently bad — in 
the bond market, as the aver- 
age domestic bond fund 
tracked by Lipper fell 0.90 
percent for the quarter. 

Some of the monev that in- 
vestors drew out of the stock 
and bond markets found its 
way into gold-related issues. 
Lipper reports that mutual 
funds that invest principally 
in gold stocks rose an average 
of 22.76 percent in the first 
quarter, making them one of 
only three fund categories to 
post a double-digit gain for 
the period The other two cat- 
egories were natural-re- 
sources funds and Latin 

American funds. 

At the other end of the 
Spectrum, only one of Lipper s 
stock-fund categories — utility 
funds — fell during the quar- 
ter, with a loss of 0.19 per- 
cent. ITtility stocks are inter- 
est-rate sensitive and often 
move with bonds. 

Disagreement On Gold 

While many money managers 
expect the gold market to set- 
tle down, some, such as 
James Turk, strategic adviser 
of the Midas Fund, are look- 
ing for further gains. 

The Midas Fund invests 
primarily in gold-related 
stocks and ranked eighth in 
performance among mutual 
funds of any type during the 
first quarter, with a gain of 
35.76 percent. 

"We believe-that for the 
near term, we've gone into a 
$395 to $415 | per ounce I trad- 
ing range for gold, replacing 
last year's $375 to $395 trad- 
ing range," Tu/k says. (The 
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metal finished the first quarter just under 
$396. ) "Later, maybe in the second half of 
the year, we're going to see gold move 
higher into the $4008, above $415 to 
$425." But even Turk isn't suggesting that 
investors swap all their funds for gold or 
gold stocks, "I always recommend diversi- 
fication in an investment portfolio," he 
says. 

A Shaky Analysis? 

The key catalyst for the behavior of the fi- 
nancial markets in the first quarter was 
the Fed s decision not to cut short-term in- 
terest rates, reflecting Chairman Alan 
Greenspan s sense that the economy was 
healthy enough to continue growing with- 
out allowing businesses or consumers to 

borrow money at lower rates. 

Ironically, that analysis began to look 
shaky midway through the quarter, when 
several big technology companies, led by 
Digital Equipment Corp., began to warn 
Wall Street that their earnings for the 
first quarter wouldn't be up to expecta- 
tions because of the slowing demand for 
personal computers. Still, the tremors 
such forecasts inflicted on the broad stock 
market mav have been overblown. 

'There's not a lot of history of economies 
dying out on their own," observes Richard 
Hoey, chief economist at Dreyfus Corp. 
and manager of three of the company's 
mutual funds, including Dreyfus Growth 
& Income. "Usually, what triggers reces- 
sions is a surge in inflation that is resisted 
by a tightening" of the money supply by 
the Federal Reserve, he says. "We don't 
yet have a surge of inflation, and we don't 
yet have the Fed tightening." 

Hoey sees the economy continuing to 
expand through the remainder of the 
year, with subcycles of faster and slower 
growth. "We've just ended a subcycle of 
slower growth; now we're going to see a 
faster pace for a couple of quarters," he 
says. 

"Despite that, it's going to be tough to 
get much in the way of gains in corporate 
profits," Hoey adds. "Product pricing isn't 
that strong, we no longer have falling in- 
terest rates to help reduce interest costs, 
and we've got a little bit of cost pressure 
from the rise in oil prices early in the 
year. That will feed through the system 
for a while." 

Large Firms Suffer Most 

When corporations have trouble increas- 
ing prices for their goods or services, it is 
often the largest companies operating in 
the most mature industries that suffer the 
greatest. That's because they are heavily 
dependent upon pricing improvements to 
grow their profits. 
By contrast, smaller companies that 



don't already have huge market shares 
can often continue to increase their profits 
by expanding unit sales. Accordingly, 
many investors sense that small-company 
stocks may prove more attractive through 
the remainder of this year than their 
larger counterparts will be. 

Large-company stocks could be rescued, 
though, if overseas economies take off and 
spur demand for U.S. goods produced and 
marketed by multinational U.S. compa- 
nies. 

For investors, it can all add up to a con- 
fusing picture. Tim Medley, president of 
Medley & Co., a small money-manage- 
ment firm in Jackson, Miss., says in- 
vestors shouldn't be too quick to stray 
from their investment course, particularly 



if they're investing for the long term. 

"The U.S. stock market is trading at 15 
or 16 times earnings," Medley says. 
"That's not a wild number from a histori- 
cal standpoint and probably leaves room 
for a fund manager who wants to own 35 
stocks out of the 7,000 or so out there to 
find them at reasonable prices. 

"Even if Alan Greenspan raises interest 
rates today, factories will run, business 
will go on," Medley says. "The really good 
businesses should do well in a variety of 
economic conditions. You can miss a lot of 
opportunities by being too concerned 
about the big picture." ■ 

Randy Myers is a financial writer in 
Do ret; Pa. 



Stock Performance In The First Quarter 



Industry Group 



i Change In Value 
Dec. 31 To March 31 

(Figures Are Percentages) 
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1 Credit 
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1 Food — confections 
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1 Oil, natural-gas services 
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1 Rubber, plastic 
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1 Machinery — heavy 
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1 Retail— food stores 
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1 Metals— nonferrous, coal 
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1 Dow Jones Industrial Average 
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1 Personal services 
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1 Recreation— movies, sports 
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1 Real estate 
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1 Retail— discount, drugs 
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Health 
NYSE Index 
Freight, shipping 
Media General Stock Index 
Railroads 
Publishing 
Building — heavy 
S&P 500 Index 
Nasdaq Index 
Textile manufacturing 
AMEX Index 
Cosmetics — personal 
Oil, refining, marketing 
Real-estate investing 
Housewares, furnishings 
Paper, packaging 
Building 

Drug manufacturers 
Food — packaged goods 
Utilities— gas, other 
Recreation— broadcasting 
Food production 
Metals — iron, steel 
Savings and loans 
Insurance 

Precision instruments 
Distillers — brewers 
Communications 
Business equipment 
Electronics 
Tobacco 
Utilities — electric 
Food — meats, dairy 

SOURCE MEDIA GENERAL FINANCIAL SERVICES 
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Check The Fine Print In Picking A 401 (k) Plan 



By Randy Myers 

It all looked so easy at the beginning. One 
vendor would manage the money invested 
in the 401(k) plan at Continental 
Industries Group Inc., and another would 
oversee the plans administration. All that 
would be left to be done by the firm's con- 
troller, Rhoda Cuthill, would be a bit of 
minor paperwork as she and her 12 fellow 
employees began to amass their retire- 
ment nest eggs. 

Alas, instituting a 401(k) plan for 
Continental, a New York City-based in- 
ternational trader of industrial 
chemicals, has proved anything 
but easy for Cuthill. 

Several younger employ- 
ees don't want to partic- 
ipate in the three- 
year-old plan because 
it levies a sales 
charge of 5 percent 
on any assets 
withdrawn within 
five years of the 
contribution. 
(Assets with- 
drawn between 
five and 10 years 
after a contribution 
are subject to a 
sales charge that 
gradually declines 
from 5 percent.) That 
would hurt them if 
they wanted to withdraw 
money for, say, a down pay- 
ment on a house. 

With modest participation by lower- 
earning workers, Continental discovered 
in 1995 that for the previous year its plan 
was top-heavy (skewed in favor of higher- 
wage employees, which is against Internal 
Revenue Service regulations). 

To correct the imbalance, Continentals 
owners were obliged to make additional 
contributions to the plan on behalf of all 
employees, even those who weren't partic- 
ipating, prior to filing the plan s Form 
5500 with the IRS for 1994. 

Now the owners aren't making contri- 
butions to their own accounts in the plan, 
fearful that it could become top-heavy 
again. Cuthill, meanwhile, is doing calcu- 
lations on her own throughout the year to 
monitor the plan's status, something she 
thought — before the top-heavy mix-up — 
that she could rely on the plan adminis- 
trator to do. 

"Unless you're really a 401(k) expert 
and know exactly where to look for the 



information, putting in one of these plans 
is not an easy process," Cuthill concludes. 

Sorting It All Out 

Fortunately, there is help. Many vendors, 
from mutual-fund and insurance compa- 
nies to brokerage firms, now offer turnkey 
401(k) services that include plan design 
and documentation, record keeping 
and administration, investment manage- 
ment, and employee communication and 
education. 

For a company with only a handful of 
employees, these plans often cost the 




employer as little as $1,000 to set up and 
$2,500 a year to maintain. Even as com- 
panies grow, costs are seldom prohibitive. 

Pension Dynamics Corp., a pension-ad- 
ministration firm in Lafayette, Calif, re- 
cently compared the annual costs of oper- 
ating 12 different 401(k) plans from 11 
different vendors. Each 
plan had a hypothetical $1 
million in assets and 50 
participating employees; 
the average cost was found 
to be $18,912. 

The benefits of such 
plans can be significant. 
Employees, including the 
company's owners, can con- 
tribute up to $9,500 of their 
pre-tax salary to a 40 Kk) 
plan (to a maximum 20 
percent of their gross 
salary, including any 
matching contributions 
made by their employer), 



This is the 
second part of a 
three-part series 
on 401 (k) plans. 

In June, 

the subject will be 
401 (k) investment 
education for 
employees. 



then watch their earnings compound with 
taxes deferred until withdrawal. 

An employee who salts away $5,000 a 
year in a 40 Kk) account earning 10 per- 
cent a year would have $606,160 after 30 
years, even after paying taxes upon with- 
drawal at a 33 percent rate. In compari- 
son, an employee who made an identical 
contribution to a taxable account earning 
10 percent would end up with $319,960 — 
or about $286,000 less— at the end of 30 
years. 

What's more, employers can make 
matching contributions to their employ- 
ees' 40 Kk) accounts if they like, a feature 
that many employees find attractive. But 
even if the employer chooses not to make 
a matching contribution, a 401(k) plan 
can help it retain valued workers. 

Facing The Challenge 

As Cuthill's experience indicates, though, 
finding the right plan can be a challenge. 

"The average plan sponsor (employer) 
finds himself sitting down at a table 
with a stack of three-ring binders describ- 
ing all these dif- 
ferent offers," 
says Stephen 
J. Butler, presi- 
dent of Pension 
Dynamics and 
author of The 
Decision -Makers 
Guide to 401(h) 
Plans. "While 
these offers are 
clear about what 
costs to the plan sponsor are going to be, 
they're not clear about what the cost to 
participants is going to be." 

In some plans, virtually all charges are 
billed to the plan sponsor. In many others, 
individual plan participants bear some of 
the plan s costs. Those costs may be in the 

form of charges for loans 
or withdrawals from their 
account, sales fees (loads) 
levied on mutual funds 
offered through the plans, 
or investment-manage- 
ment fees. 

"Where this is a big 
problem in the small-com- 
pany environment is 
where the business owners 
and key managers may 
have in their accounts half 
the assets in the plan," 
says Butler. Tf they've cho- 
sen a plan with high inter- 
nal | participant | fees, 
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they Ve just relegated themselves to a plan 
that they're effectively paying for out of 
their own accounts, with monev that oth- 
erwise would have been compounding tax- 
free. It s the worst possible resource for 

paying fees." 

Where Can You Turn? 

To find the right plan for your company, 
you could turn to a third-party adminis- 
trator such as Pension Dynamics; there 
are thousands of such firms throughout 
the country Butler typically charges $500 
to do a cost -comparison BUTVey tailored to 
a company's size and the overall invest- 
ment style of its employees. 

Some companies consult certified public 
accountants or financial advisers before 
selecting a plan, but the quality of the ad- 
vice you receive may vary greatly, as it 
may with a pension consultant. 

Continental Industries used an adviser 
to help it select its plan, for example, and 
still wound up dissatisfied, 
although Cuthill doesn't 
blame the consultant for 
the subsequent problems. 

In the end, there's no sub- 
stitute for becoming an edu- 
cated consumer. When 
shopping for a 40Kk) plan, 
here s what you should do: 



options offered by each plan. Employees 
generally prefer more options rather than 
fewer, although a plan with dozens of 
choices may prove overwhelming. Also, 
find out if the plan includes investment 
Options other than the vendor's own; some 
employees might appreciate the chance to 
include their favorite fund in their 40 l(k) 
account. 




Determine if the mutual funds or other 
investment options offered through the 
plan cany sales fees. A mutual fund with 
a 5 percent front-end load (a sales fee de- 
ducted from the initial investment) would 
have to earn 9.11 percent a year for five 
years just to match the results of a no- 
load fund earning only 8 percent a year 
over the same period. 

Even if a fund is touted as no-load, be 
wary of hidden costs. Some no-load funds 
have expense ratios (operating expenses, 
including investment-management fees, 



ask if they have errors-and-omissions in- 
surance to pay for mistakes." 

Butler recalls a plan in which the bank 
administering it made mistakes that led 
to $60,000 in penalties for the plans spon- 
sor. The bank offered only to split the pay- 
ment of the penalties. 

Another plan vendor specifies in its con- 
tract that if it is found liable for a mis- 
take, it will not reimburse the plan spon- 
sor any more than the sponsor has paid to 
it in administration fees. 




Finally, compare the bells and whistles 
in each plan. All can be structured to per- 
mit employees to make withdrawals from 
their account, for example, but fees for 
doing so can vary. 

Some plans offer daily valuations, so 
that participants can always know the 
current value of their account, and most 
that offer daily valuations also allow par- 
ticipants to transfer assets among the 




Compare costs, including 
those borne by the em- 
ployer and those borne by 
the plans participants. If 
you think your company 
can't afford to implement a 
plan, remember that most 
vendors will allow you to 
shift virtually all of the ex- 
pense onto the employees. 
While this may not be ideal, 
the tax advantages of a 
401(k) are so compelling 
that even a plan with that 
type of arrangement would 
be better than no plan at all. 





Review each plans past investment per- 
formance. Although it's no guarantee of 
future results, this is the only practical 
way to forecast how the plan will perform. 
Since all plans offer various investment 
options — typically a half-dozen or so mu- 
tual funds, each investing in a different 
type of asset — you'll have to compare each 
of those with similar funds available else- 
where. If a plan is a performance dog, it 
may not be a bargain at any price. 

One gimmick to watch out for: a money- 
market option that pays a below-market 
rate of return. 



Review the number of investment 




expressed as a percentage of the funds as- 
sets) that are twice the roughly 1.1 per- 
cent average for domestic-stock funds. 

If you choose a plan with load-bearing 
funds or with no-load funds that have 
high expense ratios, be sure their perfor- 
mance justifies this higher cost. 




Try to ascertain each vendor a reputa- 
tion for designing and administering 
plans that comply with tax laws, and de- 
termine the extent to which the vendors 
take responsibility for ensuring that their 
plans are in compliance. 

"Look at their service contract," Butler 
advises. "If it is laced with language that 
holds them harmless in any way, you 
should be immediately suspicious. Also 



various investment options on a daily 
basis. By contrast, some plans provide 
only quarterly valuations and allow par- 
ticipants to change their investment allo- 
cations only quarterly. 

And don't forget to ask your business 
colleagues to recommend 401(k) vendors 
or third-party administrators that have 
won their confidence. Most plan vendors 
will unbundle their services if requested, 
allowing you, for example, to use them to 
manage your plans assets and a third- 
party administrator to handle the paper- 
work. 

Choose wisely, and your 401(k) plan will 
prove to be one of the best additions you 11 
ever make to your employee benefits 
package. MJ 
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PRODUCTS ! 

ation's Business readers have selected their TOP 10 
business products in the only way that counts... 
with their wallets! Through their purchases they've 
told us that these courses, documents, and strate- 
gies have helped them save time, generate income, and 
foster better customer and employee relations. In general, 
they've said that many of the products on the following 
pages have helped their businesses grow and prosper. 

Listed below are the TOP 10 to serve as a guide for your 
own purchases. And we've introduced 12 new products to 
our regular offerings, three of which are featured on this page. 
Remember that every product shown in the grouping has 
undergone rigorous screening before it appears in Nation's 
Business. Remember, too, that every product we offer carries 
our 30-DAY SATISFACTION GUARANTEED pledge: If for any 
reason you decide to return a product within 30 days of 
receipt, you'll receive a complete refund or cancellation of 
your credit card charge. Order your examination copies today! 
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Sales LetterWorks 

(customizable, ready- 
to-usc sales letters) 

BlMsmBuilder 

(business plan 

development) 

The Power of 
Customer Sen ice 

(enhanced customer 
satisfaction) 



Up Your 
Cash Flow 

(cash needs 
fulfillment) 

38 Prov en Wavs 
to Close That Sale 

(Sides solutions) 

50 Ways to Keep 
Your Customers 

(customer retention) 

Legal LetterWorks 

(customizable forms, 
contracts, agreements) 



Business 

LetterWorks 

(customizable letters 

for every occasion) 

Personnel 
ReadyWorks 

(human resource 
management forms) 

Publklt) Builder 

(free publicity 
generation) 



Full descriptions inside. Order now! 
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Publish your own manual 
and protect your company. 

EMPLOYEE MANUAL MAKER 

Stop problems before they 
occur by creating a company- 
specific manual that details 
your policies, procedures, and 
benefits. With over 140 ready- 

J 

to-customixe documents to 
choose from, you'll not only 
satisfy legal requirements 
when you give each employee 
a manual, you'll have better 
informed (and happier) 

employees and managers... 

and that means a smooth- 
running business. This is a 
must for anyone with five 
or more employees. 




Computer disk (DOS 
S-1/4, M/2, W INDOWS 
M/2, MAC) and 400-page 
reference jjuide. 
Regularly priced: $ 1 39.00 

Your price: 

$99.00 plus $6 s/h 
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Software that helps you 
locate lending sources. 

FINANCING SOURCES 
DATABANK 



Find millions in financing 
in five minutes 
* «r less. 



( omputer disk 
(DOS S-1/4, M/2) 
lor M or later, 
6.5 MB, 640k RAM 

$ 1 39.00 

plus S 1 2 s/h 



l ake the guesswork (and 
the agony) out of borrowing by 
matching your needs with firms 
who Wiint to lend you money or 
invest in your company. Simply 
type in your industry, location, 
and the amount and type of capi- 
tal required, and within 

five minutes you'll have 
a list of venture capital 
firms, small business 
investment companies, 
commercial banks, equip- 
ment lessors, factoring firms, and 
asset-based lenders who are looking 
for companies just like yours! Don't 
ever be put off by a local bank again. 






> Better employee evaluations... 
> y delivered in half the time. 



EMPLOYEE APPRAISER 




1 EmpW 



r. 




( omputer disk (WINDOWS 
A- 1 12) with over 400 writing 
samples. Regularly priced SI 29.00 

Your Price: 

$99.95 plus $6 s/h 



Avoid common performance 
appraisal mistakes that can 
get you into legal difficulty... 
and ruffle employee feathers. 
Developed by labor law experts, 
this computer-based program 
checks your documents tor 

inappropriate language and not 
only offers advice on how to 
correct it, but gives you access 
to hundreds of professionally 
written phrases and paragraphs 

that can be personal- 
ized for your needs. 
You and your supervi- 
sors will cut review 
writing time in half! 




Computer Letters, forms, Documents, agreements 
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CONSULTING 

RcadyVVbrks 




LEGAL 

LetterWorks 
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PERSONNEL 
ReadyWorks 
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Expert advice and tonus far starting 

and running a consulting business. 

CONSULTING READYWORKS 

Start generating income from the moment 
you start your business. 150 forms that help 
you calculate tees, send winning proposals, 
write your own brochures and sales letters, 
create contracts, and more. This program 
also explains what to do about slow-paying 
clients, how to dramatically increase busi- 
ness from existing clients, and how to get 
free publicity. 

Computer disk (DOS S-l/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS M/2, 
MAC) and 300-page hook ( 150 documents) 

$ 1 19.95 plus $6s/h 

16S legal tonus and agreements 

LEGAL LETTERWORKS 

Count the times you've needed a legal form: 
partnership or corporation papers, brokerage 
agreement, real-estate lease, contract for sale 
of goods, a will. Now you can save money 
on legal fees and avoid time-consuming 
deal-killing delays. Just call up the form you 
want, fill in the blanks as directed, and print 
a completed form. 

( nmputer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC') and 452-page book ( 165 legal forms) 

$79.9vS pins $6 s/h 

160 forms and documents for every 
phase of personnel management. 

PERSONNEL READYWORKS 

Effectively handle many of the most 
sensitive areas of management: hiring and 
discipline, health and safety, government 
regulations, and more. Avoid costly problems 
and possible lawsuits with customizable 
forms that cover company policy, benefits, 
record-keeping, performance appraisals, 
terminations, confidentiality, and illness. 

Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, M/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 370-page hook (160 forms) 

$1 19.9vS plus $6 s/h 



SALES 

LetterWorks 






LetterWorks 




PERSONAL 

LetterWorks" 




308 expert letters that 
generate sales and profits. 

SALES LETTERWORKS 

No matter what your business is or whom 
you're trying to convince, you'll find the 
perfect letter for virtually every selling situa- 
tion. Call up customizable letters that cover 
every aspect of selling: creating repeat busi- 
ness, opening doors, dealing with customers, 
responding to objections, collecting money. 

Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, M/2, W INDOWS M/2, 
MAC) and 372-page hook (306 letters) 

$79.95 plus $6 s/h 

400 professionally written letters for 
all areas of your business. 

BUSINESS LETTERWORKS 

If you've ever had to apologize for an 
employee's rudeness, make an inquiry to a 
venture capital firm, collect an unpaid debt, 
or any number of everyday situations, then 
this software will simplify your life. Call up 
letters covering advertising, suppliers, inter- 
nal communications... every possible busi- 
ness situation. 

Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 470-page hook (400 letters) 

$79,9vS plus $6 s/h 



*/ <>nncil\ I cttctU'nrks 



400 customizable letters for your 
business and personal life. 

PERSONAL LETTERWORKS 

Be prepared for every imaginable situation, 
ranging from touchy, feelings-oriented 
issues to hard-nosed "this-is-the-way-it's- 
going-to-be" challenges. Never struggle 
again with a sympathy note to a colleague 
or friend, or a hard-to-resolve dispute with 
an uncaring banker or vendor, or how to 
say 'Thank you," or "I appreciate you." 

Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 470-page hook (400 letters) 

$79.95 plus S6 s/h 




Selling Skills on Video 




4-volume video set. VMS only 

Running time 3 hours, 

58 minutes. Includes 32-page 

workbook. 

$ 1 99.95 plus $6 s/h 



See things from the 
customer s point of view 
and increase sales. 

HOW BUYERS LIKE 
TO BE SOLD 

A remarkable video course that 
helps you get inside your cus- 
tomers' heads! Learn exactly what 
they're thinking, and how you can 
create sales techniques and strate- 
gies they won't be able to resist. 
Discover what gets a buyer's atten- 
tion, what turns him oft, what 
makes her say YES! These powerful 
tapes will boost your sales. 





Proven techniques for turning 
sales calls into deals. 

38 PROVEN WAYS TO CLOSE THAT SALE! 

Boost your sales by mastering the art of the 
"close". I bis powerful video will help you 
overcome every potential buyer objection 
whether you're on the retail floor, the 
road, or in the office. Translate your prod- 
uct or service features into "must-have" 
benefits that will excite your customers... 
and help you land the big ones. 




proven Ways 7b 




THAT 




1 



VICTOR U 




1 -volume video. V MS only 
Running time 87 minutes. 

S79.95 plus So s/h 



Business Planning, Customer Service, Management 




Computer disk (I)OS 5-1/4, 
M/2, WINDOWS M/2, 
MAC) and 126-pa^e 
reference hook 
Regularly priced: $129.<X) 

Your Price: 

$99.00 plus Vi s/h 



Write the business plan 
\ that will jump start your 

company! 

BIZPLAN BUILDER 

Your business plan may be 
the most important factor 
in convincing investors to 
give you the financing that 
will help you launch a new 
venture, product, or service. 
This bestselling computer- 
based product not only 
helps you get started, it 
practically does all the work for you. 
It includes more than 90 pages of typed 
and formatted word processing and 
spreadsheet files... as well as headlines, 
sentences, paragraphs, tables, and lists 
to help you produce your perfect 
business plan. 




Video. VHS only. 
Running time 42 minutes. 
Includes companion 
audiocassette and Supervisor's 

Handbook. 

$99.95 plus $6 s/h 



Proven techniques 
for getting results 

through others. 

HOW TO 
SUPERVISE 
PEOPLE 

Leadership is the ultimate 
challenge for any supervi- 
sor... and often the key 
to an effective organiza- 
tion. Leadership requires 
skill, toughness, and 
sensitivity... and this 
acclaimed video shows you how to 
attain all three. You'll see how to use 
team building, delegation, and con- 
flict resolution to become an out- 
standing supervisor. 





Bi alder J 



Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 

3-l/z, windows ;m/2, 

MAC) and 126-page 

reference book 
Regularly priced: S129.(K) 

Your Price: 

$99.00 plus $6 s/h 



Create public relations 
like a pro. . .without the 
cost of an agency! 

PUBLICITV 

BUILDER 

If you've always wondered 
how some companies are 
always reaping the benefits 
of free publicity, this valu- 
able product will make it 
possible for you to obtain 
the same benefits. Put your 
company's story into business journals, 
consumer magazines, newspapers, radio 
and television. Developed by a public 
relations professional, this software 
helps you get your name — quickly and 
inexpensively — in front of the people 
you want most to impress. 



A powerful customer 
retention tool! 

50 WAYS TO 
KEEP YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 

Fifty super techniques that 
keep your customers — and 
employees — happy. You 
can turn every customer 
into a lifelong client with 
this best-selling video 
workshop. Must viewing 
for owners, managers, 
salespeople, telemarketers, 
office staff — everyone who deals 
with customers in person or by 
phone. Segmented into easy viewing 
sections. 
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Video. VHS only. Running 
time 45 minutes. Includes 
companion audiocassette 
and workbook. 

$99.9vS plus $6 s/h 



Paul R. Timm Ph D 



we 
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Video. VHS only. 

Running time 45 minutes 

Includes companion 
audiocassette 
and workbook. 

$99.95 plus Sb s/h 



Help your employees 
understand the secret 
to getting repeat 
business. 

THE POWER 
OF CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 

Customers often buy 

because of the quality 
of the service, rather than 
the quality of the product. 
Show employees how to 
deliver the service that 
creates satisfied customers 
and turns around disgrun- 
tled customers. Help them deal with 
customers courteously even when 
they're under pressure. Demonstrate 
how to communicate concern and 
competence. Put your company on the 
inside track to consumer confidence. 




Video. VHS only. Running 
time M) minutes. Includes 
companion audiocassette 
and workbook. 

$99.95 P i us $6 s/h 



Master proper phone 
etiquette in 30 minutes! 

WINNING 
TELEPHONE TIPS 

Learn why it's important 
to place your own tele- 
phone calls, how to avoid 
unnecessary call screening, 
and how to make your 
voice mail more efficient. 
Also learn innovative ways 
to prevent callers from 
" 1 *~ m ' wandering off the topic, 
who calls back if you're disconnected, 
how to properly answer the telephone, 
and why it's important to say, ''thank 
you for calling" when the conversa- 
tion is completed. 



ORDER NOW! CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-429-7107 



NationsBusiness 



Customer Service, Finance, Marketing 





lour videos. VMS only. 
Running time 212 
minutes. Includes 
40-page workbook. 

$299. 9vS plus $6 s/h 



Quick sen ice doesn't 
nave to mean poor 
sen ice. 

HOW TO GIVE 
EXCEPTIONAL 
CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 

Sec for vourself how easy it 

J J 

is to serve customers quickly, 
but still leave them feeling 
pampered. Watch how easy 
it is to enforce company 

policy without turning off 

customers. This video series 
will help you make every customer 
contact more pleasurable and prof- 
itable; you'll build a base of customer 
devotion, loyalty, and repeat business. 



Management makes the difference! 

BUILDING A CUSTOMER-DRIVEN 
ORGANIZATION: THE MANAGER'S ROLE 



Bui 
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Building A 
Customer 
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Organization 

Tit M \N ACER'S ROlI 
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Most customer service 
programs focus only 
on the people in con- 
tact with the customer. 
This 3-part video series 

explores customer 
service from a quality 
management, top-down 
perspective. Managers 
learn what customers 
really want from their 
business, how to add 
value for customers at 
every step, and how to 
motivate employees to 
provide great service. 



Three videos. VMS only. Running time 
252 minutes. Includes 24 -page workbook. 

$199.9vS plus sh s/h 



Create a low-cost, high 
return, advertising program. 

POWER MARKETING 
THROUGH DIRECT MAIL 

A successful direct mail professional 
demonstrates how to turn limited 
advertising dollars into image 
and sales-building 
direct response 
results. This 
example-based 
video details 
the step-by- 
Step process that pro- 
vides the leads and inquiries 
that are the lifeblood of every small 
business. 




MoilTedi 



for Small li 



Video. VMS only. 
Running time 
I 10 minutes. 

$69.95 plus So s/h 




Computer disk (Dos. windows) 

$1 1 9.95 plus s<> s ii 



Increase your profits 
and cash How. 

UP YOUR CASH FLOW 

Mow much cash will you need 

next week, next month, or next 
year? It you've never had the 
time or the tools to project cash 

How, here's the product for you. 
Just answer the questions on your 

screen 
about sales 
and ex- 
penses, and 
out pops a 
complete 



financial 

plan in spreadsheet format. . .without wast- 
ing a moment's time to set it up! You can 
spot trends, run "what if" scenarios, and 
always know your cash needs in advance. 



FREE WITH YOUR 
PURCHASE: 

The up Your 

(aisIj Flow tutorial 
will make learn- 
ing the software 
a snap! 



If you need to learn about accounting, finance, 
and budgeting... here are the answers! 

FINANCE FOR NONFINANCIAL 
PROFESSIONALS 




Three videos. VMS only. Running time 
2A\ minutes. Includes 48-page workbook 



Make more confident 
and well-informed deci- 
sions in money matters. 
Deliver analyses and 
reports that demonstrate 
your control of your 
business. This exceptional 
video series helps you 
learn every basic nuance 
of finance, including 
accrual vs. cash reporting; 
direct and fixed costs; 
tests for liquidity, lever- 
age, and solvency- 
revenue projections, 
and more. 



$249.95 plus $6 s/h 




Computer disk (WINDOWS J-l/2) 

and 124-pajje reference ^nidc. 

Regularly priced: $129.95 

Your price: 

$99.00 plus S<> s/h 



Stimulate creative ideas 
and strategies and 
document your plan. 

PLAN WRITE 
FOR MARKETING 

Turn your creative ideas and 
strategies into a sound market 
ing plan. This easy-to-use 
product contains detailed 
explanations for many 
concepts including prospect 
Objectives, sales and distribu- 
tion, competition, piking, 
promotion, and more, and 
produces a marketing plan 
that is ready to perform. 



ORDER NOW! CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-429-7107 



Personal Business Skills 




Speak 



IfouSself 





Be self- Assured and confident 
every time mxj speak 

Yxtxl in meetingv nepi>OJtHinv 
ctmuTsatioas interviews, 
speeches and presenutioas 

2 Tapes & Pocket ( luidc 




learn 



2 audiocassettes and com 
panion pocket guide 

$19.95 

plus $3 s/h 





2 Tapes 

& Pocket i 

Guide J 

learn 



caKu 



lar.y 



Hundreds of 
W ords for Success 




2 audiocassettes and 
companion pocket guide 

$19.95 

plus $3 s/h 




2 audiotassettcs and 
companion pocket guide 

$19.95 

plus $3 s/h 



Deliver exceptional speeches 
with confidence and ease. 

SPEAK FOR YOURSELF 

Why sit on the sideline? Now you can stand up 
and speak with confidence! The ability to capti- 
vate an audience of one or 100 is not a natural 
talent. It's a skill you can learn — quickly and 
easily — in the comfort and privacy of your home. 

No matter how nervous or tongue-tied you've 
felt in the past, Speak for Yourself gives you the 
skill and confidence you need. You'll discover 
how to: 

• present ideas with impact 

• give a speech without notes 

• handle questions with confidence 

• win an audience's respect 

• radiate confidence and success 

It's like having a personal coach every step of 
the way, from the first idea to the final applause. 



Proven techniques to enhance 
your vocabulary. 

WINNING VOCABULARY 

Now you can learn hundreds of new words quickly 
and easily — while you drive, exercise, or relax. Just 
sit back and listen as our breakthrough learning 
techniques put hundreds of exciting new words at 
your command. In a few minutes a day, you'll 
learn how to: 

• master hundreds of new words 

• increase your reading comprehension 

• be more persuasive 

• express yourself clearly 

Get ready to listen, laugh, and expand your vocab- 
ulary. This is NOT the standard, boring dictionary 
approach. Instead, you eavesdrop on a series of 
clever conversations that teach you meaning, 
spelling, and much more. Each conversation 
shows you exactly how to use the new words 
when you speak or write. And we explain all the 
nuances (variations that can change the meaning) 
so you'll always use the right word, at the right 
time, in the right way. 



Avoid embarrassing mistakes 
when you speak or write! 

G00F-PR00F GRAMMAR 

At last! A no-nonsense grammar guide that gives 
you just the skills you need. In less than three 
hours you can master the top 10 areas that cause 
most people trouble — whether they realize it or 
not — in everyday speaking and writing. 

We'll show you seven places you must use a 
comma, when it's okav to end a sentence with a 
preposition, and the ri^ht way to use a semicolon 
We go straight to the grammar trouble spots and 
answer the nagging questions that plague you 
whenever you speak or write. Every guideline is 
short, simple, and easy to remember. You'll learn 
to find your errors and fix them in just minutes. 
With these simple guidelines, grammar finally 
makes sense! 




JVta 




Names 
Numbers 
Test Material 

learn 





. Lrreat 
Memory 

Remember Everything You 
Hear, Read, arid St tick 

2 Tapes & Pocket Guide 



Discover how to 
remember what 
you read, hear, 
and study. 

A GREAT 
MEMORY 

Now anyone can 
have a super-sharp 
memory — quickly 
and easily — using these 
simple breakthrough 
memory techniques. 
This is NOT the stan- 
dard boring lecture 
approach. Within minutes, 
these interactive tapes hook your 
mind into a series of games and 
exercises that link advanced 
memory skills into the "recall" 
centers of your brain. You'll always remember 
a birthday, recall facts, figures, and numbers, 
remember every name you hear, and jokes and 
anecdotes. 

You'll discover how to tap into your natural 
photographic memory — a permanent memory 
that will never let you down. It's as easy as closing 
your eyes... so simple a 7-year-old can do it... and 
you can start using it in just minutes. 



2 audiocassettes 
and companion 
pocket guide 

$19.95 

plus $3 s/h 




Master the secrets of 
successful listening. 

LISTEN UP 

Everyone likes a good 
listener. They're valued 
as friends. They're suc- 
cessful in business. And 
they're quick to see 
new opportunities. Our 
breakthrough approach 
lets you activate your 
listening skills in less 
than an evening — and 
tap into more of the 
guidance and informa- 
tion that are around 
you each day. Know what ques- 
tions to ask and HOW to ask them, 
how to interpret body language, 
and how to be a better manager. 
Discover how to listen respon- 
using your eyes, your ears, and you heart — 
so people will open up to you in new ways. You'll 
remember far more of every conversation, meeting, 
or conference you attend... and gain exceptional 
knowledge and understanding in every situation. 



Peak Performance Tips for 
Work or School 

Create Lasting Friendships 
and Business Relationships 

2 Tapes & Pocket Guide 

lean 



2 audiocassettes 
and companion 
pocket guide 

$19.95 

plus $3 s/h 
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CALL TOLL-FREE 

1-800-429-7107 



Nation'sBusiness 




Business Resources 





VMS onl\ Running time 
O minutes. Inc lucks 
companion audioi assc tti 
and workbook. 

I $99.95 

plus V> s/h 



Feel comfortable 

and in control 
with am indi\idiial 

4 

or group. 

HOW TO MAKE 
WINNING 

PRESENTATIONS 

You can quickly and easily 
overcome presentation 
jitters. With these 30 sure- 
fire tips, you'll look and 
act composed... and give 
each audience (of one or a thousand) 

exactly what they expect. Learn and 
apply success tactics used hy top 
Speakers to make listeners remember 
exactly what they want them to... 
and how to adjust to every audience. 




( >ne-vear subsc ription 
(24 issues) Rejjularls 
priced: SI SO (H) 

Your Price: 

S120.00 

plus S() s/h 



Improve your chances 
of lindinu the right 
business! 

RELOCATABLE 

BUSINESS 

Save time, expand your 
search, and find the busi- 
ness that's right for you. 
Relocatable Business™ will 
help you find a business 
that \ on can buv. move, 
and operate anywhere — 
without losing customers! 
I his unique publication covers the entire 

country and provides detailed descriptions 

of established businesses in mail order, 
publishing, distribution, manufacturing 
and other movable businesses that are for 
sale. Twice a month vou'll receive valuable 
information on each business, complete 
with decision-breaking sales histories. 



Nation'sBusiness Order Form 

Send to: < in Illation Dept., IMS 1 1 St \ W Washington IX 2<M)<>2 20O() Sh,p To 



Method of Payment 

J < \wi k or money order enclosed 
J Bill inv credit card: 

3 VISA □Master* arcl J \merican I xpress 



Card # 
Signature 
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BUSINESS PLANNING AND FINANCE 
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COMPUTER LETTERS, FORMS AND DOCUMENTS 



Consulting ReadvVVorks 

DOS □ 5-1/4 DM/2 □ Window 



I ev!.il I etterWorks 



Personnel Read v Works 

DOSnS-l/4 □ J-l/2 DWlnd 
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Personal LetterWorks 



QUALITY CUSTOMER SERVICE 



S 1 1 9.95 Sfi.(M) 



$79.9 
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SELLING SKILLS 



IN 



to 1 



\ 



okdi k ion i ri I 1-800-429-71 07 

or fax 1-202-463-5641 
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MARKETING KNOW-HOW 
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BUSINESS RESOURCES 
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NationsBusiness 



Reprints Help You Control Your 
Company Benefits, Sales, and Profits! 



8ave2i 
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Pack, 



Sprint 



ages! 



NEW REPRINTS 




SPECIAL REPRINT PACKAGES 



Six Reprints For The Price Of Five. Get One Reprint FREE! 



STRATEGIC PLANNING 

FOR SMALL BUSINESS (#9070) 



($9.95) 



RETAILING TIPS 
AND TACTICS (#9073) 



($9.95) 



♦How To Write A Business Plan (#8933) 

♦ Put Your lairpose In Writing (#8993) 
♦Are You Ready To Go Public? (#9043) 

♦ Preparing For A Shift In Ownership (#8989) 
♦Letting Expects Run Your Pension Plan (#9036) 
♦Beating Back The Competition (#9028) 



♦ Retailing Loots To A New Century (#9037) 
♦How To Get Merchant Status (#9068) 

♦ Hitching Your Wagon To A Retailing Star (#9035) 
♦Survival Tactics For Retailers (#8960) 
♦Ferreting Out Con Artists (#9025) 

♦Selling To Uncle Sam: New, Kasier Rules (#9052) 



RAISING CAPITAL 

FOR SMALL FIRMS (#9071) 



($9.95) 



CURBING WORKERS' COMP 
COSTS (#9074) 



($9.95) 



STRIKING THE 

RIGHT MATCH #9110 

Forming strategic alliances is fast becoming a 
necessity for small fimis trying, to stiy 

competitive (Page 18) 

*X MARKS THE SPOT 

FOR LOW-KEY SALES #9111 

Some retailers craft subtle approaches to 
connect with (feneration X consumers without 
putting off older shop|iers. (Page 32) 

THE CASE FOR E-MAIL #91 12 

Ibis communications tool's adv;mtages for small 
firms outweigh the disauYanUiges. (Page 61) 



♦A Loan At Last? (#9026) 

♦Seed Funds For The Smallest Start-Ups (#8918) 

♦Creative Ways To Raise Capital (#8929) 

♦Cashing In On 504 LottS (#8986) 

♦Some Rest For The Paperwork-Weary (#9019) 

♦ Matching Investors And Entrepreneurs (#90761 



♦Do-lt-Yourself Workers' Comp (#9055) 
♦ Helping Injured Workers Heal (#9013) 
♦Workers' Comp Costs: Out Of Control (#8895) 

♦a Visual Approach To Employee Safety (#9(M.S) 

♦Taking Charge Of Workers' Comp (#8976) 
♦Controlling Wrist And Back Injuries (#9027) 



TOTAL QUALITY MANAGEMENT 
FOR SMALL BUSINESS (#9072) 



($9.95) 



SMALL BUSINESS 
FINANCIAL ADVISER (#9075) 



($9.95) 



HELP WANTED 
DESPERATELY 



#9107 



♦Quality Standards That Can Open Doors (#8920) 
♦Small Firms Put Quality First (#8888) 
♦Where "Quality" Is A Language (#8930) 

♦ Re-engineering Your Company (#8992) 

♦ How To (iet Your TOM Training On Track (#8917) 
♦You Need Not Be Big To Benchmark (#8927) 



♦ Keeping It In The Family (#9045) 

♦ Desperately Seeking Safety In Investing (#9049) 
♦The Importance Of Buy/Sell Agreements (#9053) 
♦A Threat To Defined-Benefit Plans (# l 0>5) 
♦New IRS Audits Mean Business (#9057) 

♦ Rally Boosts Stocks And Bonds, But Will It Last? (#9061 ) 



Faced with a labor squeeze, small companies are 
adopting a broad assortment of approaches to 
find and keep g<xxl workers. (April, Page 16) 
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Making Movies 
On A Gilded 

Shoestring 

We fii^st crossed paths with 
Larry Estes more than 20 years 
ago, when he was a college kid 
in Georgia, working for Films 
Inc., a 16mm-film-rental 
company, at its branch in 
the Atlanta suburbs. In the 
years since, we've seen him 
in New York, where he j 
was lining up feature 
films for release on RCAs i 
ill-fated videodiscs, and in 
Los Angeles, where he was 
a senior vice president of ' 
Columbia TriStar Home 
Video. 

In the latter role, he fi- 
nanced dozens of low-budget 
($1 million to $4 million or so) 
films; they were mainly for re- 
lease on home video, but some 
of them turned into surprisingly 
big theatrical hits, taking in 
many times their cost at the box 
office. (The best-known of these 
films is "sex, lies and video- 
tape.") 

So successful was Estes at his 
job that a couple of movie-indus- 
try magazines named him to 
their lists of the 100 most impor- 
tant people in Hollywood, and 
The New York Times featured 
him in its Sunday business sec- 
tion in 1992. 

He left Columbia TriStar 2 l A 
years ago and stalled his own 
small business, Welb Film 
Pursuits. We caught up with 
him over dinner recently in 
Studio City, a Los Angeles sub- 
urb, to ask him about his new 
career. 

When he first encountered the 
complexities of running his own 
company, "it was really eye- ^ 
opening," he says. "I 

think everybody who j 

works in a big company 
should have to do that once 




in their life." But he likes being 
in business for himself, particu- 
larly because of "t he upside po- 
tential. Fd been in a corporate 
environment ever since I was 
out of college, and I always felt 
I was at the mercy of the bosses 
when it was raise time." 
Estes is now one of those 
amorphous creatures, 
an independent film 
producer, with eight 
features to his credit so 
far. As to what it is that 
an independent producer 
does, exactly, he can't really 
pin it down other than to say 
he is a "facilitator." 
"My parents still don't have 
any idea what it is I do," he 
says. "And the main reason 
they don't is that I can't ex- 
plain it to them." One reason 
he can't, perhaps, is that in 
the movie business, even 
more so than in most 
businesses, the 
ground is 

constantly 
shifting under 

an entrepreneur's 

feet. 

"I had no idea how great 
I had it" while at Columbia 
TriStar, he says. "At one point, 
I was financing 20 films a year. 
I would be sitting at my desk in 
Burbank, and the dailies 
I footage shot the previous day] 
would come in, on videotape, 
from films that were shooting in 
New York, or New Mexico, or 
Minneapolis. One day I had 
seven films shooting at once." 

Today, he says, the returns 
from such low-budget inde- 
pendent produc- 
tions are 




no longer as pre- 
dictable as they 
once were. "Five 
years ago, movies 
that cost $1 mil- 
lion to $1.5 mil- 
lion to make were 
as safe as milk," 
he says. k The person putting 
up the money knew that they 
would easily sell $1 million 
worth of video, unless it was a 
movie of three people in a room 
talking. Foreign | sales I would al- 
most match the video money; it 
wouldn't have to have a theatri- 
cal release. 

"Unfortunately," he continues, 
"it was like all good formulas — 
everybody figures them out and 
gluts the market, and they go 
away" A bright side to such a 
change, he says, is that "it forces 
people to think about what 
they're doing and make better 
movies. 

And even though home-video 
sales have become less pre- 
dictable, other avenues, such as 
pay cable, have been opening up. 
"Showtime and HBO were only 
starting to dabble in doing 
their own films" when he 
was with Columbia 
TriStar, Estes 

says, 

"Now 




they do 
them weekly." 

He has pro- 
duced five science- 
fiction features that 
are premiering on ^ 
Showtime; in one, 
"Amanda and the Alien," 
he makes an Alfred 
M Hitchcock-like cameo 



appearance as a man 
wearing sunglasses and 
reading a newspaper. 
One advantage to 

private 





financing, as 
opposed to stu- 
dio financing, 
Estes says, is 
that "it gives the 
filmmaker a bet- 
ter opportunity 
to make a unique 
film, without a lot 

of unnecessary input from exec- 
utive types." But finding private 
sources is grueling work because 
so many potential investors have 
already lost money on bad movie 
deals. 

Fortunately tor Estes, he has 
"a track record that bears out 
that I do know when somebody's 
worth taking a chance on." And 
the fundamental lure of inde- 
pendent production has not 
changed: If a film succeeds, "the 
upside goes to the investor, and 
not to a studio." 

Sometimes investors come to 
people like Estes looking for 
films to invest in, but that 
doesn't happen often. "Mostly," 
he says, "people who don\ have 
money come to me, and I have 
to go to the people that have the 
monev. I wish it were the other 
way around." 

Estes considers himself a 
"hands-on" producer, which 
means he has "more of a daily 
say in whether we do something 
one way or another — who we 
cast, who the people in the crew 
are, what's in the script." 

Hes comfortable working on 
small-scale films because they 

permit him that kind of direct 
involvement. "I don't reallv 
aspire to the big-studio 
movie," he says, "because a 
producer in that area basi- 
cally turns over a deal I to 
a big studio |, selling it for 
a profit, unless he's very 
well-established. Most of 
the hands-on control is at 
the studio-executive level. 
I'd rather be involved. And 
when only a few million dollars 
is at risk, I sleep better." \% 
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On Independent Contractors 

Background: High on the wish list of recommendations by the 1995 White House 
Conference on Small Business was reform of laws and regulations on 
I independent contractors. Stories in the December 1995 and March 1996 issues 
of Nation's Business described the problems of classifying workers for tax 
purposes and offered ideas on how to avoid such difficulties. Several bills pending 
in Congress would change the rules. These questions ask for your experiences and 
views on this issue. 



Results of this poll will be forwarded to administration officials and congressional 
leaders. (Individual responses will remain confidential.) Send the attached, postage-paid Reader Response 
Card. Or circle your answers below and fax this page to (202) 463-5636. 
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Do you use independent 
contractors in your 
business? 




What criteria do you use to classify the 
persons you hire as independent contractors? 

1. "Safe-harbor protection" (a reasonable basis 
for treating the worker as an independent 
contractor, submission of all required federal 
tax returns, and having no employee doing 
similar work) 

2. The 20-part Internal Revenue Service test 

3. Both 

4. Not applicable 



3 



If you use independent 
contractors, has the 
Internal Revenue Service 
ever questioned your 
classifications? 

1. Yes 

2 No 

3 Not applicable 



If the IRS has audited your 
business, what was the result? 



1. 

2. 



3. 



4. 



No change was made regarding 
my independent contractors 
Some or all of my independent 
contractors were reclassified as 
employees, but no penalties 
and/or back taxes were 
assessed 

Some or all independent 
contractors were reclassified, 
and the IRS assessed back taxes 
and/or penalties 
Not applicable 
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Have you ever forgone 
using independent 
contractors to avoid 
dealing with the IRS? 

1. Yes 

2. No 



7\ 



How important a 
consideration is use of 
independent contractors in 
deciding whether to 
expand your business? 

Very important 
Somewhat important 
Unimportant 
Not considering 
expansion 




Send Your Response Today! 



The following advertisers 
would like to send you free 
information about the products 
and services advertised in this 
month's Nation's Business. 



POLL RESULTS 



Readers' Views 
On Outsourcing 



Outsourcing has clearly become a 
standard practice for U.S. small 
businesses, according to the results 

of a Nat ion's Business poll. 

Eighty-seven percent of respondents to 
the Where I Stand poll in the March issue 
said they outsource at least some of their 
business activities, and nearly three- 
fourths said they have no plans to bring 
anv outsourced functions back into their 
firms. 

The functions that are outsourced the 
most, according to the poll, are 
taxes/accounting/auditing duties and 
equipment maintenance/janitoi'ial ser- 
vices. 



Nearly half of all respondents said out- 
sourcing has allowed them to shift 
resources to the most important business 
areas, which many had cited as a major 
reason f or outsourcing some of their work 
in the first place. 

Outsourcing has become a major 
growth area in the economy as companies 
turn increasingly to outside contractors to 
perform functions that require skills the 
companies lack, would cost too much to 
perform in-house, or would divert atten- 
tion from improving the firms' products or 
services. 

Here are the complete results of the 
poll: 



OUTSOURCING 

What percentage of your firm s activities are outsourced? 

Zero 13% 21 to 30 percent 7% 

No more than 1 0 percent 58 More than 30 percent 8 

1 1 to 20 percent 14 

What kinds of activities do you outsource? (Respondents could check more than 
one.) 

Payroll/benefits administration 37% Manufacturing/processing/assembling 29% 

Taxes/accounting/auditing 50 Marketing or sales 6 
Equipment maintenance 

/janitorial services 44 

Why do you outsource? (Respondents could check more than one.) 

Rfitlimfis administrative rnsts 28% I nwers nnsts nf nrm/iriinn 



h 



Reduces administrative costs 
Lack of in-house skills 
Gives managers more time to 
focus on products/services 
and business expansion 



28% 
58 



36 



Lowers costs of providing 
products or services 
Reduces need for further 
capital investments 



28% 



20 



How has outsourcing affected your firm? (Respondents could check more than 
one.) 

Lowered administrative costs 26% Helped increase revenue 18% 

Lowered costs of providing Had no measurable impact 24 

products/services 28 
Allowed for the shifting of resources 

to business areas considered 

most important 46 



Is your firm likely to outsource more functions? 

Yes 27% Unsure 

No 47 



26% 



Are you considering bringing back in-house any function now outsourced? 

Yes 16% Unsure 11% 

No i'^v-^ 73 



6 American Life 



41 Ascom Hasler Mailing System 



16 Dale Carnegie & Associates 



31 Eagle's Nest Homes 



8 Jani-King International 



3 MICA Accounting Software 



23 Mita Copystar America 
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Fill out this coupon 
if you fax your response. 



Name 



Title 



Company 



Address 



City 
State 



ZIP 



Mail to: 

Nation's Business. 1615 H Street. N W 
Washington. D C 20062-2000 
FAX to: 202 463-5636 



Experts ansiver our readers' questions about 

starting and running their businesses. 



By Laura XI. Lilcaii 



INTERNATIONAL TRADE 



Red-Hot Markets 

I recently stalled a business that exports 
U.S. products to South America and the 
Caribbean. So far, I have shipped every- 
thing from construction and food-service 
materials to motorcycles. I want to begin 
narrowing my business focus to countries 
and product lines with the greatest growth 
potential. How can I pinpoint them? 
DM., I lord Raton, Flci 

Small businesses like yours that are enter- 
ing the Latin American and Caribbean 
markets are finding that sales sizzle in 
Brazil, Argentina, Mexico, and the 
Dominican Republic, says Bernie 
McDermott, an international-trade repre- 
sentative with the Florida Department of 
Commerce. In feet, Brazil has become the 
leading destination of exports shipped 
from your state. For the first three quar- 
ters of 1995, Florida-origin exports to 
Brazil reached $1.5 billion, a 73 percent in- 
crease over the similar period in 1994. 

To find the strongest 
market sectors, start 



GETTING STARTED 



Stocking Up 

I would like to become a 
stockbroker dealing in 
shares on the Nasdaq 

and New York ex- 
changes. Is there an examination I would 

need to take to qualify for a license? 

NX, Lcdf/HC Citfr Texas 

The National Association of Securities 
Dealers, in Washington, DC, administers 
the tests that people must pass before en- 
gaging in securities transactions. To get 
into this business, vou also must be em- 
ployed by a brokerage. 

The NASDs tests range from one for se- 
curities-sales supervisors to another for 
workers who process client orders. 

To learn more, including the location of a 
testing site near you, call the NASDs 
Rockville, Md , office at CiOl ) 59()-(>5()(). 



Start The Presses 

I'm considering publishing a newsletter. 
Please tell me where 1 can get information 



with the National Trade Data Bank, a col- 
lection of CD-ROMs containing U.S. gov- 
ernment trade statistics. Updated 

monthly by the U.S. Department of 

< ommeree, the CD-ROMs are available in 
about 1,000 U.S. libraries. For the location 
nearest you, plus some other resources, 
call the ('ommeree Departments trade hot 
line at 1-800-USATRADE (1-800-872- 
8723). 

Two re90Ur068 in this database could be 
especially useful. One, which could help 
you target your approach by country, is a 
series of U.S. Census Bureau reports de- 
tailing total U.S. exports to every nation 
for each of the past few years. The other 
resource is a collect ion of reports from the 
( .ommeree Departments Internationa] 

Trade Administration describing the best 

growth prospects in specific countries. The 
reports, listed under the heading of 
"Country Commercial Guides," provide a 

wealth of information to help make your 
company competitive. 

For example, in just 20 minutes of ex- 
ploring the ITA reports, we learned that: 
The best market to target in Brazil is 



about the newsletter business. 
E.A., Ddlton, (id. 

The Newsletter Publishers Association, a 
trade group based in Arlington, Va., sells 
two books that could prove useful for you: 
How to Lam/eh a Xc/rslcttn; priced at 
$11.50, and Success in \ 'c/cslcttcr Pdblishwjgi 
A Practical Guide, $39.50. To order, call 
(703)527-2333. 



Opening Page 

I would like to start a paging business. Is 
there an organization that offers informa- 
tion about the industry? 
J.S., MarltoiL X.J. 

The Personal Communications Industry 
Association, in Washington, DC, offers a 
number of publications; one is a monthly 
magazine, Xc/r Wares, which costs $55 a 

year. 

To learn more about the group and its re- 
sources, call (202) 167-4770, or see the 
PCIAs home page on the World Wide Web 

at litip'Jhcinc.pcia.coHi. 
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telecommunications, The country's overall 
market for telecommunications equipment 
is the largest in Latin America and is ex- 
pected to grow to about $15.2 billion by 
year's end, compared with $8.3 billion in 
1994. 

■ In Argentina, travel and tourism is a 
hot market. So is the market for equip- 
ment to generate electrical power; much of 
the OOuntr/s equipment now in use is out- 
dated and must be replaced. 

In the Dominican Republic, sales of 
U.S. -made automobiles reached $563 mil- 
lion in 1994 — the yea?* that taxes on U.S. 
cars were reduced — and they are expected 
to climb to $750 million by the end of 1990. 

Two final tips: Individual states' depart- 
ments of commerce are excellent sources of 
export-promotion help. Call your depart- 
ment's office of Latin American affairs in 
Miami at (305) 870-5000. Also, see our re- 
port "At A Crossroads In Latin America," 
on Page 38 of the April issue. 



HOW TO ASK 



Have a business-related question? Mail or 
fax your typewritten query to Direct Line, 
Nation's Business, 1615 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20062-2000; (202) 463- 
3102. Or transmit your question to our 
CompuServe address: 76436,1735. Be 
sure to include your address and tele- 
phone number. Because of the hi#h vol- 
ume of letter*, we can answer only those 
that are chosen for publication. Questions 
may be condensed, and writers will be 
identified only by initials and city. 




TECHNOLOGY 



Software Search 

I need to buy the right software for my 
small mail-order firm, which sells replace- 
ment parts for antique trucks. We need 
something PC-based that can help us pro- 
duce invoices, track inventory, and keep 
records of customers. How can I ensure 
that I make the right choice even though 

technology is not my forte? 
/.'A'., Dentoih Texas 

Before you set foot in a computer-products 
store or call a consultant, focus on the big 
picture. First, assess what you really need 
from a software package, and visualize 
how r it will fit into your total business 
strategy, say software specialists. 

Among the questions they say you 
should ask yourself: 

How big is my inventory, and how com- 
plex are my order-taking and inventory- 
tracking processes? 

Also, what level of computer expertise do 
my employees have? Will we use one com- 
puter or a network of computers? What 
computer hardware do I have? Do I need 
some sophisticated features, such as the 
ability to read bar codes on my inventory? 
What are my long-term technology needs, 
and w r hat can I afford to spend over the 
next few years? 




Once you have thought through such is- 
sues, find another small business in the 
auto-parts industry that has purchased 
software that has worked well, advises 
Roy C. Sigsbey, chief executive officer of 
the Rosby Co. Inc., a Colorado Springs, 
Colo., software consulting firm. 'They can 
give you firsthand information about 
whether a particular type of software is 
easy to use and might meet your business 
needs," he says. 

Trade associations or local chambers of 
commerce can often provide leads on busi- 
nesses that might be willing to talk about 
this, he adds. 



Also, in many areas, computer u user 
groups" have formed to share information 
and provide classes to help computer users 
enhance their knowledge, says Steve 
Baumann, president of Steve's Help Desk, 
a Ukiah, Calif., software consultancy. He 
says local computer stores can often pro- 
vide names to contact in these groups, 
which tend to include business owners, 
consultants, and recreational users. 

Once you're ready to shop, a local com- 
puter store may have one or more products 
on its shelves that can meet your needs, 
says Tim Tiemey, director of information 
systems and technical services at the 
Automotive Parts and Accessories 
Association, in Bethesda, Md. 

He says many automotive-industry re- 
tailers are satisfied with various products 
offered by two software companies and sug- 
gests that you touch base with these firms 
as you research what's available. One is 
Profit Pro Inc., in Draper, Utah; (801) 553- 
9636. The other is Cooperative Computing 
Inc., in Austin, Texas; (512) 328-2300. 

Ultimately, everyone we talked to said 
you should take some time and care with 
this decision. 

To respond to the growing need for guid- 
ance on this topic among Nation's Business 

readers, we will offer a guide to software 
purchasing in the July issue. N3 
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Mancuso's Small Business 
Resource Guide 

The Most Complete List of Small Business Resources Available 

Direct Line, the popular advice column for small business owners and managers, gives you answers from 
the experts about starting and running your business. Now you can have even more answers at your 
fingertips with Mancuso $ Small Business Resource Guide. 
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This updated guide contains a complete list of names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of the best sources of small business information, including: 




MANCUSO'S 

Smalt ^>u<ti*tete, 

RESOURCE 
GUIDE 



Revised & 
Updated 



Joseph R. Mancuso 
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The Best Sources 
of Information on — 

Venture Capital * Government Assistance * Taxes 

Franchising • Advertising • Trademarks • Banking 

Business Ideas & Plans • On-line Services 

Incubators * Legal Services * Home-Based Business 

Marketing • Incorporating and Partnerships 

Computers • Consultants • Import/Export and morel 

Names, Addresses, 
Numbers and Much More! 



I ♦ Computer purchasing directories and warehouses 

♦ Incorporating and forming partnerships 

♦ Franchising directories, associations, and advisers 
I ♦ Legal information and important legal questions 

I and recommendations 

♦ Government assistance, including loans and grants 
I ♦ Obtaining venture capital 

♦ Import/export government contacts and much, 
much more! 



Joseph R. Mancuso is America's best-selling small business author. 
He hits written IS successful books, founded eight businesses, and 
is a member of the board of advisers for 40 diverse U.S. companies. 

Order Today! Only $9-95 

plus $4.00 for shipping/handling 
Paperback book - !(>() pages 
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Watch These Congressional Initiatives 




hey aren't in the headlines, but two bipartisan 
initiatives recently launched in Congress could have 
enormous impact on the American economy not too 
far down the road. 

The House Ways and Means Committee has begun a 
yearlong exploration of whether the income-tax system 
should be eliminated in favor of some form of consumption 
tax. Committee Chairman Bill Archer, R-Texas, launched 
the healings with a renewal of his commitment to "tear the 
income tax out by its roots." 

On the Senate side of 
Capitol Hill, a drive to 
alert the nation to the 
long-range problems in 
Social Security financing 
has been stalled. Sen. 
Judd Gregg, R-N.H., 
said, "The purpose of 
these healings is to pull 
heads out of the sand." 

There is no more out- 
spoken ciitic of the cur- 
rent federal income-tax 
system, nor anyone bet- 
ter positioned to do some- 
thing about it, than the 
chairman of the House 
tax-wiiting committee. 

All tax legislation must 

originate with that panel. 
Other lawmakers are calling for a flat-rate income tax 
with no exemptions or deductions, a flat rate with limited 
exemptions and deductions, or a less complex system that 
would retain some progressivity. But Archer is having 
none of it. 

While those reforms would go a long way toward 

eliminating the complexities and economic disincentives of 
the present system, Archer says, they would maintain an 
income-tax system that special-interest groups could 
nourish back to its overly complex, anti-growth form. 

At this early stage of the inquiry, Archer does not offer 
specific recommendations for taxing consumption, but 
many experts think the quest could lead to a value-added 
tax. 

On the Social Security issue, the senators leading the 
effort see it as necessary to draw the attention of 
Congress, the White House, and the baby-boom genera- 




PHOTO TERRY ASHE— GAMMA LIAISON 

Rep. Bill Archer, R-Texas: Tear 

the income tax out by its roots. 




PHOTO BRAD MARKEL — GAMMA LIAISON 

Sen. Judd Gregg, R-N.H.: "PuU 

heads out of the sand. M 



tion to the fiscal crisis the 
system will eventually 
face, a crisis resulting 
from an increase in the 
number of retirees — who 
are living longer — in rela- 
tion to the size of the 
taxpaying work force. 
The problem has long 

been apparent (a N& 
tion's Business cover 
story nearly 25 years ago 
described the financial 

and demographic trends 
threatening the long- 
range solvency of the So- 
cial Security system), but 

crisis forecasts have 

drawn mixed reactions. 

Many workers, particularly those farthest from retire- 
ment, believe the retirement program will go bankrupt 
before they are eligible for benefits and that discussions of 
rescue missions are moot. 

Others assume that the government has no choice but to 
shore up the system no matter what the cost. 

Gregg will preside over hearings as chairman of the 
subcommittee on aging of the Senate Labor and Human 
Resources Committee. The Social Security subcommittee 
of the Senate Finance Committee will also look into the 
financial structure of the system. Sen. Alan K. Simpson, 
R-Wyo., chairman of that subcommittee, said in urging 
baby boomers to take an active role in working for 
solutions: "Simply shingging your shoulders and Baying 
It's not going to be there for us' doesn't help." 

Both the income-tax and the Social Security initiatives 
have a long way to go before specific legislative proposals 
are made. Business would welcome simplification of the 
present tax system and abolition of its economic disincen- 
tives and would generally favor Social Security improve- 
ments that did not impose added costs on employers. 

While there is not, and perhaps never will be, business 
unanimity on ways to resolve these complex issues, the 
private sector will play a major role as the debate unfolds 
and will contribute to the formulation of actual legislation. 

Congress should expect nothing less when it takes up 
government activities that involve collection of more than 
$1 trillion a year from the American people. fe 



Teamwork increases productivity. 




90% of American workers spend at least part of their day in a team situation y 
yet only about half received any formal teamwork training. 



In the past, people only used Dale Carnegie Training® 
for public speaking or sales training. That was then. Today, 
our proven processes develop more than just people, they 
advance companies. 

Our training improves company profitability by 
strengthening teamwork to increase employee productivity. 
We instill the confidence and self-esteem that enables 
individuals to build trust in themselves for enhanced 
leadership, selling and interpersonal skills. 

Because the motivation is intrinsic, teams turn ideas into 
actions, productivity rises and achievement is continuous. 
Everyone wins... your employees achieve their professional 
and personal best, your customers get better service and your 
company keeps growing stronger. 



30 proven ways to increase employee performance. 

Our practical skills development elicits quantifiable results, like: 

♦ Mutual respect to enhance teamwork 

♦ Selling Skills to build relationships 

♦ Leadership Skills to promote accountability 

♦ Time Management to increase productivity 

♦ Effective Communication for improved relations 

With Dale Carnegie Training, there is nothing between 
your company and success. Call 1-800-231-5800 ext. 505 

today for more information. 




Dale Carnegie 
Training 



® 



'Based on national surveys conducted by Dale Carnegie Training. 
Copyright© 199*6 1 >ale Carnegie & Associates, Inc. All rights reserved 
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THE MORE YOU BUY. THE MORE YOU GET BACK 
JUST YOUR STANDARD 4-WHEEL GOLD MINE. 




In your quest to find the most car for the money, there is one fact you 
may not have yet discovered. The Camry and Corolla, being the Toyotas 
that they are, have high resale values, low ownership costs and live long 
and happy lives. In bottom-line terms, that means a better return on 
investment for every car you buy. 

You'll also notice the 1996 Corolla has a fresh new look to go along with 
its investment status. And the 1996 Camry has, appropriately enough, 
been rated by Car and Driver as the number one family four-door/ 

It just goes to show you. Even in this world of fluctuating values, it's 
still possible to find cars that are just as good as gold. Just look for the 
ones that bear the name Toyota. (Jg) TOYOTA FLEET 

I love what you do for me 

Call 1-800 -GO -TOYOTA or visit our Web Site at: http://www.toyota.com for a brochure and location of your nearest dealer. ewsiopiiM<*r $*« u$A..*e 

Buc*te Up' Do I lor twaa «ho to* you 'Car and Orw Howtxt 1995 m a conprex tes? of so tam#y tour-door s*aw, Camry mm rated f 1 Camry was compared *Q*r* 9» Uiwa imrapid na* Taurua. Accord and Ma^ma 
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™T^?™™T!!^^ruc© Josten urged President Clinton to sign bipartisan I fifth t i 
£££££ fuTJ£n' SSSS laws. Others who too*, part in the Capitol Hill press confer 

bon to overtiMil the nations J I far left, and John D. "Jay" Rockefeller IV. DW.Va. 

ence included Sens. Joseph I. Ueoerman. vw» 

Chamber Wins Enactment 
Of Business-Backed Laws 

T 



9 he US. Chamber of Commerce scored 
major Wdoriea for business with the recent 
enactment of some of the organizaUonV top 
legislative priorite. Achievement* include 
new- KM tO protect small firms from overly 
burdensome government regulations, give 



the president veto authority over line items 
in tax and spending measures, allow retirees 
to earn more money without losing Social 
Security benefits, and end planting control* 
on fanners. 

(See Page* lA and 5A for details.) 
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Benefits 



Fidelity, Chamber Set 
Retirement-Plan Offer 



The VS. Clumber of Commerce ami 
Fidelity Investment* are teaming up 
tO offer a package of retirement plan* 
and services to Chamber member cora- 
jianiea. w hich employ nearly 24 million 
American worker*. 

The Chamber and Fidebty said they 
expect to begin offering the retirement 



that specifically prmidcs for easier im- 
plementation, effective employee educa- 
tion, and state-of-the-art plan adminis- 
tration through our use of technology," 
Marrinowsid said. 

The retirement products offered to 
Chamber members, most of which are 
i fewer than |oo employ- 




Fidelity 



ees, will include 40100, Keogh. and SEP- 
IRA plans. Fidelity mutual funds will be 
offered with these pnMlucts. 

Investments 

record-keeping sendees and em- 
ployee-communication* materia) for the 
plans. 

K merging Corporate Markets, a divi- 
sion of fidelity Institutional Retirement 
Services Co., is one of the nation'* 
largest providers of 4<'l<k) plan.- anil ser- 
ver than l.tHMt 



plans and services, which an 
primarily for companies e 
fewer than 1(10 workers, this « 
The program will make it rr 
for small businesses to offer 
ployees high-quality, cost-efl 
tirement saving* prog 



>ed 



ir em 




vast maj 

ness owners to afford to offer their 



ind J. Marcinowski. 



I larticipant*. 

Fidelity Investments, with 
total managefl assets of $428.4 
billion as of the end of 
February, is one of the coun- 
try's leading prmiders of fi- 
m£l nandal serviee- 
WSJ tion's largest mutual-fund 
company snd the second- 
largest discount brokerage firm, 
with more than $0 Investor Centers 
across the l > 

Fidelity"!, pwkuiie • •!' protoOll aw! -er Fidelity is also the nation's largest 
vices will afldress these challenges by of- provider of 401 (k) retirement-savings 
fering affordable and convenient retire- plans to corporations and the third- 
ment solution* largest provider of retirement plans to 

"We have created a 401' k ) product not-for-profit institutions. 
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■ For Members 

Internet- Access 
Cost Savings Set 



ho sign up 
Chamber 
a copy of 



Ohm 



uncrce and 
g Corp.. a 



Ml |t 



For their $1. membe 
for the service, called 
Connection, will rece 
Netscape Navigator for 
most popular software for viewing pages 
on the Internet's Work! Wide Web. and 
one month's Internet acce*>. 

After the first month, members may 
obtain time on the Internet for as kiw as 
ft 46 a mimth. ojet»>nding tin the number 



ulers for II 



ectaw. call 



■ Big Yellow 

On-line Ads 
Available 
At Discount 

One of America's largest providers of 
interactive shopping ami marketing- 
information services i* offering a sub- 
stantial discount to I'.S. Chamber of 
Commerce memliers who want to nlace 
advertising in the firm's new Big VIlow 
on-line shopping directory. 

Chamber member* are eligible for 
Mpecial introductory pricing for one year 
on the on-line directory service, 
launched in late March bv NYNKX 




Infoniuition Resources Co M 
• subsidiary of the regional Bell operat- 
ing company in the Northeast 

"Hie directory service is on the highly 



features advertising 
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■ Workplace Initiative 

Business To Counter Unions 



The T.S. Chamber of Comme 
I 



Some of the 



mting to return control of ( 



tabltshing a coalition of companii 1 
business groups, and other orgunix; 
tions to develop a national agenda for currently 
creating effective workplace* for the 



Called 'the Center 


On The 2 


Century Workplace, th 


p coalition 



ng addressed by various ernment i 
members of Congress. But the. progress A- pai 

tlK*y have made so far . 

on these issues 



nment, 

ilJ-gOV- 



>rt to counter the 



nixed labor. 

The center will bring together leaders 
in workplace and employment policy — 
including business executives, academi- 



must be a 
keen ijdm 



The 
n the v 



if VS. 
ee» in teehi 









Also co-hosting the event will be the 




Mky Forum, a conservative 
ami education organization in 
in. 1 ) ( m 


Washing* 


The o 


nference will la* broadcast by 


the confc 


•rence or for the location of 



4 The unions are attempting f 
to return control of Congress 

to lawmakers who favor big # ■ 

government, big-government fcV Jk 

solutions, and big-govern- 9 • 

J.S. CHAMBER 



llnWTill 



•ite neare>t 



I ving threatened, say* 
R 6 
Chamb 

■Maiden! 0>r iii«'mUT 
ship |»lk?y 

Organized labor is mounting an at- 
tack againM the gains' l>usine«shas made 
since the CiOP took control of Congress 
after the 1UW elections- Crater the lead- 
ership of President John J. Sweeney, the 
KFtr&Q has pledged to spend SttTi mil- 
lion for a campaign to unseat 75 pro- 
business lawmakers. 

-The unions,** says Josten. "are 



I 



GOP Sets Workplace Principles 

■v 



unions' attack, he say*, the new center 
will distribute a book outlining im|iortant 
labor issues to *tate ami local chambers 
of commerce and business associations. 

The center also will urge business 
people to become more involved in the 
political process, Josten says that means 
supfMirting pm-business caiwlldates with 
time and money and even running for 
elective office. 

iirgaiu/JMl latnir has Iwen the chief 



I 

I Chamber, Rep. John K. 



Ktih 



.M> training that is free «f government 
manilatea. JJ 

M*»n»ihlr •tamianlf through informed w 




decisions in emigration with 
ihr *e siTetfed h> the Stamfords. 
■ | 

plovers ami emiooyee* to make 
the" decisions that affect their 

uorkioactv. 



g lalior dispute*, setting 
dry policies, or doling 
arch douar*. 
•operation, (Hit conflict, 
ami emf >l". • • • to work 

i Provide incentives. 



prove fetforal regulation 
Those measures am 

says, are needed to heir 

vironment for business 

turn would create jobs, i 

living standards, and k 

nies globally c 
Rut the ..i 

pads, he say* 

busines.- i "urn 

u1M support i) 

ee* and emol<i 



ness-hacked bills, in- 
d -budget amendment 
' Mi to im- 

. Josten 
I the en- 
which in 



**ay to achieve those 
o have a maj<u*ity pro- 
* and a president who 
•s that benefit employ- 



nber,** he says, "offers 
pokal to resist the anU 
o defend firo-business 
was. und to sustain the 
the current Congress 
to make government amalier. BON effi- 
dent, and more accountable." 



itself as a rallying 
I wanness assault, t 
member* of ( ongi 
progress begun by 
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■ Legislation 

Business Priorities Enacted 



■ n a flurry of recent legislative activity. 
I lawmaker* approved and President 
Clinton signed a number of business- 
hacked measures that were among the 
top priorities of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, 

The newly enacted law* are also 
among the goal* that were net forth in 



Congress also approved product-lia- 
bility legislation, but Clinton indicated he 
would veto the bill. The liability legisla- 
tion has been a priority of the Chamber 
for nearly 15 years and was also included 
in the Contract With America. 

This is the first time both houses of 
Congress have jmssed such legislation 




U.S. Cliwiir boar* m»* mi m li n li iw mm lea n 

recuUrtKMi tpeoaHtti Hmtci Fufco and D**ld Votfbt before ta 
■■ il nn C i w iia Hn . H ifci n yi><li i M *ii i to pw» IfhtoM— Is 
Flexibility Art. The lecnUtk* »M tipied into Urn Marrii W. 



the House Republican*' Contract With 
America. The new measures will help 
rein in excessive government regula- 
tions, give the president the authority to 
veto line item* in tax and speniling mea- 
sures, and allow older Americans to earn 
more money without their Social 
Security benefits heing reduced 

Congress also approved and the pres- 
ident signed legislation strongly •up- 
ported by the Chamber to overhaul fed- 
eral farm policy. (See Page 5 A for 
details.) 

Two of the victories related to the 
Contract came after House members at- 
tached measures dealing with regulation 
and the >ocud Security earning* limit to 
legislation they passed on March 28 to 
raise the federal debt ceiling. The Senate 
approved the bill the same day, and 
Clinton signed it into law March -'.» The 
debt-ceiling increase alkiws the govern- 
ment to borrow money to meet its vari- 
ous financial obligation*.. 



were ( hamlier 
included in the I 



also 



The n^gulation-relatcd measure enacted 
as part of the debt-ceiling legi»lation 





The Regulat 


major agency rules be- 
ory Flexibility Act re- 


quire* federal m 


gulatory agencies to ex- 
h\ rule's effect on small 




i-'ihj,.-- .inn n nmam urn nnm ■ 



unpad 

Previously, agencies routinely ignored 
the law primarily because there wa* no 



recourse against them if they failed to 
abide by it 

The new law adds teeth to the art try 
allowing small firms to sue in federal 



court to ensure enforcement of the 
statute. It also establishes a regulatory 
ombudsman within the L'.S. Small 

1*- . mi A'itiiiiii-tniUon to allow small 

companies to comment on federal agen- 
da compliance with the act and their 
application and enforcement of rules. 

The law allows Congress to delay im- 
plementation of major regulations pro- 
mulgated by agencie> for M legislative 
i .i i after final rules an* drawn up. 

Major rules are defined at those hav- 
ing an economic impact of more than 
$100 million. Congress could review such 
rules and vote to apprm e or disapprove 
them during the 60 days. 

Social Security Benefits 

Another measure enacted as jiart of the 
debt-ceiling legislation increases signifi- 
cantly the amount of income retirees 
may earn before they begin losing Social 
Security benefits. 

Under the previous law, individuals 
over 65 could earn up to $1 1,520 before 
they began kising benefit*. They lost $1 
in Social Security benefits for every $1 
earned over that amount 

The new measure increases the earn- 
ings limit over seven years to $30,000. 
The limit will rise to I1&500 thus tax year 
and increase by $1 .000 a year until 2000. 
when the limit will reach $17,000; in 2001 
it will rise to $25,000. and in 2002 the 
limit will increase to $:to,ooo. 

Line-Mem Veto 

Beginning Jan 1. the president will have 
the authority to strike from appropria- 
tion* bills discretionary spending items 
and tax breaks that lose revenue and 
benefit fewer than 100 individuals or 
comtauiics. 

The House added the line-item-veto 
BMMON to Ihi; debt MM bfl un March 
2K But it *eparated the veto from that 
bill after the Senate approved the line- 
item veto as separate legislation. The 
president signed the line-item veto into 
law on April 9. 

I 'nder the legislation. Congress wiD 
be able to reinstate any items eliminated 
!•> the prevalent !»;. pacing a bill do 
so. The president could veto that bill, 
but Congress could override the veto 
with a two-thirds majority vote in each 
house. 

The line-item-veto law i* schedule! If 
run through Ifc-c HI. 2HVI 



■ Big Victory 

Chamber-Backed Law 
Ends Farm Controls 



The U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce won * 
major victor)- with the en- 
actment in April of ■ new 
farm law that free.* mil- 
lion* of previously idled 
acre* of Lund for crop pro- 
duction. 

The statute eliminates 
tho old law's Sicreage-idhng 
program and gives farmers 
control over nil planting 
decisions. Under the 
acreage-control program, 
the U.S. Agriculture 
Department determined 
which and how many acres 
should he idled. The new 
law abw replaces so-called cL- 
menu to farmer* with fixed payments 
that will he phased out over seven years- 
Under the farm law that had been 
in effect since 1991) — the last time the 
agriculture statute was reauthoriu'd— 
the government set target prices for cer- 
tain crops. If market prices fell WW* 
the target prices, farmers received a 



t 



Rep. Pit Robert*, R-Kan 



•ney puymcnt from 
k'ernment 

rn. rice, soybeans. 



!•. ai. 



•nciencVM?- 



in mem. larmera nan 
idc by government 
regulations. 

Under the new pay- 
ment plan, farmer* who 
partiripated in the crop 
programs ai any time in 
the past five .wars will re- 
i, government- 
nts on u declin- 
years. Fanners 
previously will 



celvi 
set pa 

ing schedule for se 
w ho had not taken 
he ineligible for such payment*. 

The new law is expected to save the 
federal government about $10 billion 
over it5 existing spending on farm pn> 
gnun* by the year 2000. 

Also, by putting planting decisions in 
the hands" of farmers, the U.S. will be 



better :iH> to help meet the growing 
global food demand, says Stuart Hardy, 
the Chandler's food-industry specialist. 

The new farm law wa* approval by 
Congress in late March and signed by 
I'i.-m.I. ii' Clinton April I Tht- l< gttJutkM 
L- the product of an agreement rt 
by a House-Senate conference comi 
tee in March on bills sponsored by Sen. 
Richard (I. Lugar. R-Ind.. and Rep. Pat 
RoIhtk K Kim. 



■ Workplace 

Senate To Vote 
On TEAM Act 



a voice in workplace decisions is ex- 
pected to be voted on by the Senate i? 
early May. 

•k fc- 
it, or 



The mea* 
Employees 
TEAM Act. 
the House a 
U.S. fnamb 




Sponsored 
Kassebaum. R- 
Senate Labor i 
Committee, the < 

t-i lie . i 1 1 1 • f " 4 . \ « i| 

April. Meanwl 
Business Comr 



an mm inters the lac 
and by the federal 
and tht* courts have 
that the 1936 law m 
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finesses to di*< 
leilullng. work 
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Labor Costs 



Wage Hike 
Efforts Fail 
In Congress 



■ 
i 

era) minimum wbrwvi 
Sen. Edward M Kei 
tried to bring to a vote 
bill that would raise the 
currently $4.25 an hour. I 
by July 4. 1997. But his 



•nt at 

e fed- 



debate on 


the measure. The vot«« to «-nd 




ter was o 


t"i. »'»<i vwto are 




House proponents of increasing the 
minimum wage, led by Minority Leatler 
Richard A. Gephardt, I) -Mo., tried to at- 
tach a wage amendment to legislation 
raising the debt limit The House mea- 
sure. Tike the Senate's, would raise the 



Member* of the community-act ivtst orfsnintKMi ACORN- -AstocirtMit ol Concerned Crtuens for 
Reform Mo#-oroteit for a hi«ber federal minimum wage « the lobby of the U.S. Chamber. 



Regulation 




rate to $5. Id over two years through 
yearly 4o-cent hikes; the measure was 
defeated £*- 192. 

Backers of the wage mil I Mil vowed to 
continue efTort> to pits- *uch leni-lation. 
while the l\S. Chamber of Commerce 
said it woukl continue its opposition. 

The Chamber has continually fought 
efforts to raise the minimum wage, citing 
numeron tii.lii's that show that job 



losses result whenever the minimum 
wage is increased. 

"The minimum wage, if increased, 
will cause maaaive job losses and will 
price out of the market those people who 
most need jobs." says FVler Elde, the 
Chamber'* manager of labor-law policy 

Increasing the wage rate i* a top pri- 
orit) of botn organized labor and the 
• 'linton administration. 
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Chamber Plans Export Events 

T 



he International Division of the L'A cunference, also at the Ch 
Chamber of Commerce i> hoctmg quarters, la •Doosored hv 



rrfties in international trade and in- the Chambc 

lent counting an< 

le first, -Forecast On Latin Ly brand L I 

ica: A Business Perspective." on In other 

I at the Chamtier's heaih]iuirters in nies succeed 

ingtnn. D.C., will ■> ••■limm ha.- product 
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Comp-Time Issue Faces Votes In Committees 

Lvijishtt'ttw Would Allow Employer* ToGtvnt Time Off In Lint Of Om1 inn Pan 



The D S. Chamber of Commerce » urging amgreiwonal panel* 
to approve legislation that wou Id give pnvate-*cctflr workers the 
flexibility to choose compensatory leave m lieu of pay tor 

overtime »wk , _ , , 

The measure* before the House Econonuc and Mutational 
Opportunities Coram.ttrr and the Serato Laborand Human 
Resource* Qwmutte^ would amend one of the n«aai* aide-! 
labor statutes, the Fair Labor Standard* Act I FU>A - 

The 1938 statute mandate* overtime pay amounting to time 
and n half far each hour above 40 worked weeUy by hourl) 
employ.*-. Thel.iw -ni.un-n.hr. w a*- relate 

TTrX n ptndi,»« m 0M)M ** H.R ^Pjg ^ 
Rep. Caw Bollerttjer. K NC and S. 1129 ; spoos^nyam. 
John AahcnA R-Mo Thev would allow employer* to grant 
hourly worker* time off- provided the wur^cw^t- 
rather than immediate pay for overtime ^fTP^f^ 
km would accrue a t the rate of 1 .6 hours for each hour of 

overt in* anted . flnd (<ht?r puhbc-*ector employers 

-^-tirwraitioninl985. „ A 
£d tut in the 68 years since the VISA was 
^Rss^aaaoria'te manager of lafaoriaw 

manv ume* more two-income families now 

rXunjchemiU^Uiwofftotondto 

\i* Aildrcn w more valuable than cold, 
■**T*T^ m |m< tjemitted to assist their 
people h < XZ| off a* an option." 

ling cumpen - Riuiscb cite* a survey 



Congress pre 
with the enmpe 
"Society ham 

rfi.»< lt«l ' uMi's 
p«»l ICS ft if thr ( " 

"There srem 
than there wen 



'Presently, empto? 



v top concern of 
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rvd flexibility." 
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to influence g»vemmenl <£'*^£ . s ( |u , mh ,. r 

r^r^,>«e •hi, .he 



IheCJro-ox^AetMm "^^^^ 
<;AIN-< nhance* the ability of bu* m- I* * 



InClin^ sXi *-r niemher* of 
( .mgre~ to caM pi^terpri-r 

Kne nv.rv inf««nnation on , h«w » becomi 
of I hi* network, rail <BW* M*^*"" 



Raaach says. In order for hou 
off without affecting their pay 
annual leave or make up the*! 
week. This is often difficult to 
time off arises unexpectedly* 




A recent poll conducted by the research firm Penn & Schoan 
Asso ci a t es, of New York and Washington. DC found that 75 
percent of the American public would favor allowing hourly 
employee* to chouse between receiving time and a half in wages 
or equivalent tunc off with pay. 

The poll wa* conducted fir the Employment Policy 
Foundation, a VVa«hingtwn-»>.v-"d or^ani/ation that dne« 
rossarrh and education on labor i**ur* 

Organized labor, however, assert* that if the BaJlenger and 
ARMOR legislation were enacted, some employers would coerce 
worker* into taking enrnp time in lieu of overtime pay. The 
legislation would mark the beginning of the end of the 40-hour 
workweek, the union* argue 

These scare srgumcnt* are false," says Raasch The 
l«*gi»latM*Y* calculotion* for overtime are k-ord on the FL&A* 
Innguage regarding the 40-hour workweek, he says. 

Furthermore. Raa*ch note*, if the union* prediction of the 
dsnuse of the 40-hour workweek wrre true, such a trend aire ad\ 
would have begun in the public •ector. where rump-time plant 
are allowed. 

( 'nil or irruV '< < //oiow and Srnatr anmmtter* eim*tdmnn 
H it iJ91 and $ 1U0 and nryr thai the mmsurv* he nmndrtrd 
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Write Your Lawmakers About Their Votes 
On Critical Product-Liability Legislation 

T 



hank your repress 
product-liability b 
commit if*'. Kxprei 
the t'S Chamber of ( 
For mure than 15 yean, t 



tin 



House Tenste umfwwicc 
mval if they voted against it, 

ought passage and 



enactment of a measure to pre-empt the 50 state product-tiability 
statutes. Thta year marks the first time buth houses of Congress 
have approved such a Nil 

The final vwai on of the nsinsnn. H.R 956, was produced by a 
S r..H«' M"u-r n.i.r-n nr»- -.miniMM . working with ditVn-nt hill* 
passed hy the House and Senate. His Senate then approved the 
conference measure by a vote of MMO on March 21. the House 
passed the conference bill 259-158 on March 29. At press time. 



lV>**iuVr.t Clinton had thnMtrtied to veto tin- Inflation 
The liability legislation would 

■ JVovide incenli\e> fur ■ nm-kfr settlement.* nl product-liability 

lil\VSWlt> 

■ Kncuurage speedier a>mpensation for injured parties and 
reduced legal costs for plaintiffs and defendant* 

■ Limit th«- liability of wholesalers and retailers who 
inadvertently sell defective products. 

■ Limit punitive damage*; in warn- c:«s 
(Sea Page 4A for more details on the legislation.) 
The address for senators is VS. Senate, Washington. D.C. 

20510; t«a r-nnwntativev it's t ' s Hou- ut Repn ^•nt.«tiu^ 
Washmgtan. D.C. 20615. 
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■ Capitol Hill 

Health-Care Legislation Advances 



Legislation backed by 
the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce to improve the 
nation's health-care \\ ■ 
passed the Uuu.se recently, 
and a similar hill was scbed- 
t'.'i- Senate action in rnid- 
April. 

The House bill. craAed by 
the chairmen of several com- 
mittees and subcommittees 
and approved 267-151, would: 




health-im 



deduc- 
ed and 



At press time, the Senate dekiate was 
scheduled for April IS and 19. The 
( 'haml>cr was working to defeat possible 
amendments that would make the bill 



to job 



ems. 
aws for 



lion exclusions by insurers 
erage to |*-ople with health \ 

■ ' 

groups of *mall Anns, which would allow 
them to purchase health insurance free 
from slate mandates. 

■ Increase in the year 2008 the 



IIP percent 

■ Limit medicai malprac- 
tice compensatory dam- 
age!* — awards* for pain and 
suffering— to $250,000. 
■ 

lablish tax-free me<hcul 
ings accounts to pay for mim- 
ical exiwnsex. 
The Senate hill, sponsored bv Sens. 
hi-. Ka-*vhaiim. K-Kan.. and Kdwurd 
Kennedv. D-Mass.. would allow work- 



n-f'-ro:.-. such u> reqmriru! insurers to 
renew health pxJicies. 



IBEX 



Trade System Growing 



I s Chamlier of • ommerce. continue* 
to grow m site and acuta* 

The system, known a-- IBEX, helps 
,.... t , .Kit inn companieji locate -thn-iiuh 
Dun & Brad-'" « 1 liatake-*- •• ; 1 1 ml1 



i s manager. There are 
* in 17 countries. More 
fibers of commerce ami 
ms are marketing the 

duch began operation 
•.-tal'li-hed a eustnmer- 




numocr 



use- 



ML 



ribers will receive it Tree 

. ... U ,. K ,t,.veli.iM«<f bv 



unacceptable to business. 


» i MM poten- 


tial ainendments include* 


1 restrictions on 


insurers' ability to limit 
(tenses for which an ind 
reimbursed in his or her 


the health ex- 


ividual may be 





■ Communication 

Court Upholds 
Chamber Win 



The l ? .S. Chamber of Commerce has 
again prevailed in its lawsuit chal- 
lenging Federal F.lection Commission 
rules that prohibited the business feder- 
ation from communk-ating with its mem- 
bers on (Mihtical matters. 

The latent vietorv came in an 11-0 de- 



cision by the LU 
the District of 
VY.e-i.ington. D.i 
threw out a peti 
questing a reheai 
in favia* of the Ch 

The I'hambei 
criteria for deter 
a "member'* of a 
I*.-.'- ..f |n>litical 

Under an F 
Noveml 



rt of Appeals for 
ibia Circuit, m 
arch 1, the court 
om the FK< ' 
an earlier ruling 

challenged FKC 
l who constitutes 
inization for |*ir- 



vote for 
nutation 
who can 



ill. 



rule adopted in 
00ft a member of an org&ni- 
efincd a* a person who h:t* a 
H investment or ownership 
n organization, who can 
last (me member of the orga- 
oanl or governing body, or 
i' directly for all board mem- 
Chamber's bylaws require 
lembers of the oiyanization's 
rectors to elect new board 
vacancies occur.) The FEC 



the 



fan firms m*MnUjl g£ 
Uate dotnrsUc and international trade 
and investment « opportunities. A user can 
negotiate terms of transactions, checs 
credit information, and ek«e deals front ( 
a pmmJ computer quipped with a 

"W already has m»re than IJOO 



t is sponsoreu ami 

m about IBKX and 
tern, en// VW4Sf* 



sra. 

• Chaml i had argued that the 
•ule violated the orvaniiation's 



rig 

urn 



rights of due process under the Fifth 
Amendment 
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■ Immigration 

Cuts In Worker Visas 
Removed From Bills 



As federal immigration legislation 
continued to evolve, the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce helped to per- 
suade lawmakers in the House and mem- 
bers of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
to remove provisions on legal immigra- 
tion from comprehensive House and 

Stwfe bOa. 

The House voted 238-188 on March 
21 to delete such provisions from legisla- 
tion sponsored by Rep. Lamar Smith. R- 
Tpxas. and it then approved the revised 
bill 

In mid-March, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee voted to split into two bilk — 
one related to legal immigration and the 
other to illegal— comprehensive legisla- 
tion sponsored by Sen. Alan K. Simpson. 
R-Wyo. Later in the month, the commit- 
tee approved both hills 

The provisions removed from the 
comprehensive bills would have drasti- 
cally cut the number of business-spon- 
sored and other visas for foreigners en- 
tering the U.S. legally 

The Houw paw nil bill and the illegal- 




immigration bill pending in the Senate 
would strengthen efforts to stem the 
flow of illegal immigrants into the U.S. 
The measures also would make illegal 
aliens ineligible for nearly all federal, 
state, and local benefits, such as welfare 
and Medicare. 

While the separate Senate bills were 



Conference 




Immigration tegfeUtion 
sponsored by Sen. 
Alan K. Simpson, R- 
Wyo., left, and Rep. 
Lamar Smith R-Teus. 
above, was stripped ol 
language that would 
have cut business- 
■fJtSSSfSi' 4Mp fnt 
legal Immigrants 



expected to move to the Senate fWr for 
votes when Congress returned in mid- 
April from a two-week recess, the 
t'hunces for passage of the legal- immi- 
gration legislation VHBIt diminished by 
the uncoupling of the measures. 

The Senate is expected to pass soon 
the measure dealing with illegal immi 
graiion 

Neither the House-passed bill nor the 
Senate legal-immigratitin bill would cut 
the 140,000 visas allotted annually to 
business-sponsored immigrants. But 
both measures contain some provisions 
opposed by the Chamber that deal with 
employment-related visas. 

For example, both bills would place 
new restrictions on employers seeking 
temporary visas — called H-1B visas— fur 
foreign workers with specialised skills. 
The Chamber opposes the proposed 
ml«- 

The House legislation also would re- 
quire an employer who hires an H-1B 
worker to nay the new employee at least 
1 10 percent of the wage of the em* 
ployer's U.S. workers in equivalent 
jobs— a requirement also opposed by the 
( 'luinii't-r 

In the Senate, the Judiciary 
Committee stripped a similar provision 
from its legal-immigration reform bill 
hut left in the measure a provision 
to eliminate 10,000 visas for unskilled 
foreign workers sponsored by U.S. 
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OSHA 



Chamber Urges Overhaul 



The U.S. Chamber of Commerce is 
urging members of the House and 
Senate to act on measure* that would 
overhaul the Occupational Safety and 
Health Art of 1970. 

Different bills are await- 
ii^' .i<-unn lis the full Senate 
and by the House Economic 
and Kducationul Opportuni- 
ties Subcommittee on 
Workforce Protection*. 

Both bill* would allow 
companies to set up their 
own safety- and health-im- 
provement plan* subject to 




The broader House bill i* sponsored 
by Rep. Cass Ballenger. R-N.C. It would 
reserve 50 percent of OSHA funds for 
consultation, training, education, and 
— compliance-assistance pro- 
grams. It would also require 
OSHA to conduct for each 
proposed workplace rule a 
study of the economic impact 
of the regulation, an asAess- 



The measures would elimi- 
nate the portion of the fed- 
eral law that requires the 
Occupational Safety and Rtp. luiknfw 

Health Administration to re- 
■.iMind to ill w .r kiiiac' NflN| 9BA bfluA 
r!»mniMjnt> from employees. The bill* 
0*o eliminate penalties for certain 
rfnlatJoM of the act. such as some 



Reform legislation ih 
needed, says the Chamber, to 
counter recent proposed ad- 
ministrative changes by the 
Labor Department in the 
current safely and health act 
The changes, including rules 
on indoor-air quality, would 
add to the regulatory burden placed on 
tui-im tii"( ■h.wulH-r.-vjy.v 
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■ Striker Replacements 

Ruling On 
Directive 
Challenged 

The Clinton administration ha* not 
given up trying to reverse a VS. 
Chamber of Commerce court victory 
again*t a presidential executive order 
inling of most gov- 
to firm* that have 
i striking workers, 
ion filed a petition 
ig that the full 11- 
>f Appeals for the 
of Columbia Circuit, in 
Washington, reconsider a Feb. 2 decMon 
that went in the Chamber's favor 

In the decision, a three-judge panel of 
the appeals court ruled that President 
Clinton's order "is regulatory in nalun* 
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March 18 request 
judge U.S. Court 
District 
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jy the National Labor 


Relations Act. wl 
right to hire perma 


lich guarantee* the 
nent replacements." 


The «0-vear-4 


dd labor-relations 


statute, which guvi 


urns U.S. labor-man- 


agement relations, 


allows employers to 


replace workers wb 


u .*lrike over economic 


conditions, such as v 
Clinton's directi 


cages or benefit*, 
ve, which took effect 


immediately afte 


r it was issued on 


March 8. 1996, pro 


hibitetl federal agen- 


cie* from awarding 
ued at more than $ 


federal contracts val- 
liXMXHi •,, ii.jiij>:if,n-- 



that hail | m - c r i v.» r i« - r l? > n ? > I. » • • -i w.rv.. r- 
who were on strike for econ 
The Chamber, backed b 
ne*s groups, asked the I 
Court for the District of Co 
federal contract official* fnu 
ing the order. Rut in earh 
year, the District Court reje 
Uon. The Chamber immcdia 
the decision to the Court 



which 



many 

gover 
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?r and oth 
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Legal Actions 



High Court Cases Pending 



The National Chamber Litigation 
CenU»r, the public policy law firm • •!' 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, is 
working (in behalf of business in two 
cases pending before the VS. Supreme 
Court Here arc summaries of the cases, 
expected to be decided by July, and the 
positions taken by the NCLC in friend- 
of-the-court briefs filed m the case*. 

■ Union Tactics 

In Antony Httiwn Pro Football Int., 
a case involving a conflict between labor 
and antitrust law*, the Chamber is urg- 
ing the Supreme Court to uphold a rul- 
ing by the US. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit. The circuit 
court ruled that companies imrtidpating 
in multi-employer bargaining are not 
subject to antitrust violations for unilat- 
erally imposing a salary cap after an im- 
passe in collective bargaining has been 
reached. 

The case stems from a suit brought 
by 235 players who were assigned to "de- 
velopmental" or practice, squads by the 
National Football League. A team can 
assign as many as six players who did 
not make its regular roster to its devel- 
opmental squad. In 19SU, after the col- 
lapse of negotiations between the NFL 
players' union and the bargaining unit of 
the 28 NFL teams, the team owners es- 
tablished a uniform salary of $1.0(10 a 
week fordeveJopmental-squad players. 

That -alary was the last offer made 
by the teams' bargaining unit to the 
union, which had rejected iL 

The players' suit alleged that by uni- 



trade in violation of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. The act prohibit.* compa- 
nies from colluding to *»t the prices they 
are willing to pay for services. 

A jury agreed with the players and 
awarded them $10 million, which under 
the antitrust law was tripled to $30 mil- 
lion. The Court of Appeals overturned 
the uward. 

The NCLC's brief, filed on behalf of 
the NFL ami team owners, argues that 
the National Labor Relations Act. which 
applies to the collective-bargaining 
process, allows labor and management in 
multi-employer bargaining units to set 
prices jointly in the labor market. The 



litigation center further argues that the 
collective-bargaining process does not 
end when the parties reach an imfwsse. 

■ Changes In Benefit Plans 

In Lockheed Corp. v$. Spink, the 
NCLC's brief asks the Supreme Court 
to reverse an .ipp* court derision 
that prohibits employers from umending 



Budget Reconciliation Act of 1986, which 
amended ERISA to require firms to in- 
clude older employees in then | ilan- 

Before the 1986 budget law. employ- 
ers could legally exclude from their pen- 
sion plans new hires (50 or older. Spink 
was hired in 1979 at age (11. and he wm 
not covered by the Lockheed retirement 
plan until the 1966 budget law's ERISA 
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The Clumber '» lecal center is involved in a case related to antitrust laws that stems from a dis- 
pute between National Football League practice players and the 28 NFL teams. 
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In the same case, the NCLC also is 
seeking reversal of the appellate court's 
ruling concerning the retroactivity of a 
provision in the 1968 federal budget law 
that afTects benefit plans. 

The case stems from a suit filed by 
Paul L Spink, a Lockheed employee. 
Spink sued the company under the fed- 
eral Employee Retirement Income 
Security ArwKRISAj of 1974 after the 
comnanv chanced its pension plan to 



eluding Spink. 
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dated ERISA 
ceived "a vahw 



in- 



>cnt-reuited reason after 



ted that I^ockheed vi- 
luse the company re- 
benefit" from its em- 
ployees — waiver of the right to sue — as a 
condition of eligibility in the retirement 
plan. The suit also alleged that Lockheed 
\iolnt.-il a provision Of 'he Omrnl'U- 



provision took effect on Jan. 1. 1988. 
Spink was seeking retirement lienefits 
for his hcn icc from Hf?.' through 1HK7. 

Regarding the Rral element of 
Spink's suit. Hi*- NCLC argues that al- 
though ERISA prohibits some transac- 
tion^ that would lieneflt an employer- 
loans by a plan to an employer, for 
example— "none of the functions that 
give rise to fiduciary responsibility relate 
to setting the eligibility conditions under 
the plan, changing the eligibility condi- 
tions, or deciding to end the plan.' 

"The overall pttfpDM of ERISA." the 
NCLC contends, is "not to define the 
employer'* promise, but instead to as- 
sure thai the employer keeps whatever 
promise it makes. 

In arguing against the retroiutMty of 
the 19S8 budget bra; the NCLC points to 
the statute itself, which states that the 
ERISA provision applies "only with re- 
spect to plan .wars beginning on or after 
.Ian. 1. 198K and only with respect to ser- 
vice performed on or after *ucn rlate." 
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The U.S. Chamber of Commerce offers numerous services and publications to its members. 
Here is a partial listing of these benefits. 
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■ Management 
Training 

'The Coming Age Wave 
implications tor me Future of Work 
Manning and Sales" will be the 
topic of a sateilrte seminar spon- 
sored by 
theUS 
Chamber's 
Quality 
Learning 
Services (QLS) 
OMrionon 
May 7 from 1 
to3pm 
Eastern time 
Author Ken 
Dycntwald president, chief execu- 
tive officer, and founder of Age 
Wave, Inc and Maddy Kent- 
Dychtwald. co-founder of me 
Onnda. Calif . company, will present 
the seminar Their presentation wO 
took at the aging population and its 
impact on business. 

Other upcommg seminars, with 
the date presenter, and topic of 
each are. 

May 22— flobert J Kneed 
aumor. If It Am 7 Broke BREAK 
IV. . "Sacred Cows Make the Best 
Burgers " This seminar will air from 
1 to 3 p m Eastern lime 

June 5— Les Brawn author, live 
Your Dreams, "Live Your Dreams ' 
Thrs seminar wil air horn 6 to 7 30 
p.m Eastern time 

For information on me seminar 
site nearest you or to learn how you 
can host a downfcnk lite, call the 
Chamber s Federation Programs and 
Services Ovtsion a 1-800-635 
4730 or (202) 453-5940 U S 
Chamber members recerve a 10 
percent discount on the once of me 
Mnkan 



■ Studio Rentals 

The Chamber's television faciWies 
m Washington D C. can be rented 
for vkJeoconferences. professional 
briefings and other programs 
For more information contact 
Sun Montes de Oca at (202) 463- 
5921 



■ How Your Member 8 
Of Congress Voted 

The latest edition of me Chambers 
How They Voted guide, which was 
published in the March issue of The 
Business Advocate Is now available 
as a separate publication. 

The guide features senators' and 
representatives' votes on selected 
issues of importance to business m 
1995 dunng the first session of the 
104th Congress 

Included are descriptions of the 
issues cnosen by the Chamber in 
determining its vote ratings for each 
member of Congress and the busi- 
ness federations position on those 
issues. Two sets ol ratings are in- 
cluded—one based on votes cast in 
1995 and one based on votes 
dunng each lawmaker's congres- 
sional tenure. 




To order me guide, caH 1 -800- 
638-6582 In Maryland, call 1-800- 
352-1450 Request publication No 
0467 Copies are $9 for Chamber 
members and $1 1 for nor members 
Quantity discounts are available 



Preparing Students 
For Future Jobs 

The Chambers Center tor Workforce 
Preparation has several publications 
designed to help businesses, com- 
munibes. and parents prepare to- 
day's students for tomorrows jobs 
New Century Workers Effective 
Schoof'fo-Work Transition 
Programs looks at innovative 



designed and implemented by local 
education and business leaders 
throughout the country 

On Target Effective Parent 
Involvement Programs provides 
parents and business and commu- 
nity leaders information on success- 
ful programs that have been used to 
increase parental invofvement in 
children's educanon. 

Year 4 Community Efforts to 
Achieve the National Education 
Goats highlights 20 programs that 
exemplify what can be achieved 
whan a community unites behind a 
common vision 

To order the publications which 
cost SI 8 each call me Center lor 
Workforce Preparation at (202) 463- 
5525 



' Tracking Cases 
In The Courts 

The National Chamber Litigation 
Center, the U S. Chamber's public* 
policy law firm, publishes The 
Business Counsel 'to keep compa- 
nies informed about important busi- 
ness-related court cases In which 
the litigation center is involved 

The quarterly publication, along 
wrth a listing of NCIC cases— pub- 
Irshed eight times a year— is free to 
NCLC members The cost lo non- 
members is $45 a year 

To order The Business Counsel 
and Case List, call Cam Esser at 
(202)463-5341 For further infor- 
mation about me NCLC. call Room 
Conrad at (202) 463-5337 
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v Business Software 

Nations Business, the U S 
Chamber s monthly magazine, 
offers a number ot ancillary prod- 
ucts to help people start and expand 
businesses. 

Among them are 

BliPlanBuilder. a computer pro- 
gram that can help entrepreneurs 
produce a polished business plan It 




includes more than 90 pages of 
typed and formatted forms and files 
needed tor a professional-looking 
plan The product comes wrth a 
126-page reference guide and is 
available on disk for DOS Windows 
and Macintosh Cost $99 

afows business managers to pub- 
lish their own manuals on company 
policies, procedures, and benefits 
The computer program has more 
man 140 ready-to-customize docu- 
ments It comes wrth a 400-page 
reference guide and is available 
on drsk for DOS and Macintosh 
Cost $99 

Sales Letter Works, i program 
containing 308 custom-crafted let- 
ters for use in virtually all aspects of 
seilmg. including responding to cus- 
tomer complaints and coaechng 
money The program comes with a 
372-page book and is available on 
disk for DOS, Windows, and 
Macintosh Cost $7995 

Business LettirWorkt, which 
contains 400 professionally written 
letters covering all areas of busi- 
ness including letters to advertis- 
ers, suppliers, and employees The 
program comes wrth a 470-page 
book and is available on disk for 
DOS. Windows, and Macintosh 
Cost $79 95 

Shipping and handling for each 
product Is $6 To order any of the 
products listed above, cat 1-800- 
429-7107 



